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The Diamond Drill for Deep Boring, Compared With Other Sys- 
tems of Boring.* 


BY OSWALD J. HEINRICH, M. E. 

Note—We are requested by Mr. Hernricg to say that the drawings accompanying this paper 
are 4 tie size of the tools represented, with the sole exception of the instrument used to re- 
verse the current in the bore hole (vJate II., Fig. 3) which is 1¢ the real size. 

The great improvements which have been made in late years in the different 
systems and instruments used to perforate the crust of the earth for purposes of 
testing and exploring for mineral resources or f r other reasons, by means of bore 
holes of greater or less diameter and to greater or less depths, are manifold. It 
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may therefore be of interest to make an impartial comparison of them, or of such 
a3 are most commonly used. 

Being well aware of the difficulties which are encountered in such a task, a rea- 
sonable allowance must be made in sucha comparison. It is a rare instance 
when even two decidedly different systems or instruments might have been used 
in the same locality, penetrating identically the same strata also to the same 
depth. ‘Ihe diameter of bore hole as well as its greater or less depth must also 
be considered in regard to its cost per foot, etc. But for practical purposes, for 
exploration at least, we may assert this rule : 

Any bore hole, of whatever diameter, which allows the means of examining the 


*A paves read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, New York, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1874. 





strata most carefully and completely, will be sufficient for this purpose, but that 
one which wil! do it mo:t economically and in the least space of time, must be 
considered the best for it. 

It will, therefore, partially depend upon circumstances, what system, in spite 
of other superiorities, may be the best in each case, and the following remarks 
may aid in deciding this question. 

To make the attempt here to review ull that has been published upon the differ- 
ent systems and means of boring would be out of place. Reference can be had 
to the eble publications treating upon this subject. 


A difference in this respect exists in regard to the use of the hollow rods in 
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connection with the diamond drill, used for that parpose. Thegreat future, which 
appears to be evident for this instrument, will be warrant enough for anyone who 
has had the opportunity to test it, to give his experience to the public. Only 
in this way can we bring this system to such perfection, as it seems to de- 
serve and demand, in order to run the race of competition with others also 
deserving serious consideration. 

While little doubt can yet exist of its great usefulness in moderate depths, we 
must gradually approach the time, when, by careful use, timely improvements and 
prcper application, it will be ‘the boring tool of the future,” at least to such depths 
as will be sufficient in most instances in this country for exploration, say from 
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1200 to 1500 feet, if even no greater depth could be attained. In aid of this laud- 
able enterprise the following remarks, the result of actual experience and care- 
ful observation, are tendered to this meeting. 

The Bngine and hoisting apparatus.—In all deep borings where rods or tubes are 
used, great delay is encountered in raising and lowering the same ; in this 
respect, time is saved in using the cable for boring. 

Being compelled to use tubes in connection with the diamond drill, the great 
object is, therefore, to enable us to raise them at least with such a speed as not to 
subject the diamond bit to unusual blows. It is, therefore, indispensable to have 
a hoisting drum or bobbin and pulley of good size, say from 3 to 4 feet, to use a 
cable strong enough to raise from 4500 to 6500 lb., or more, and to place the drum 
away from the boiler so as not to subject the rope to the radiant heat of the lat- 
ter. Such arrangements cannot be effected in constructions where everything is 
crowded round, and bolted to, a movable boiler. 















measured. Plate 1, Fig. 1, represents the arrangement ; RR, flat rope; O, the 
core ; 8, socket ; sss, setscrews ; B, the bit ; cc, core-catcher ; AB, line of rope, 
DD, line of dip ; St, line of strike. 

The Diamond Bit.—The great. success in the diamond drill depends, of course, 
on the costly material used to perform its work. Too much care cannot be taken 
in ‘‘ setting the bit.” The selection of the carbons itself isa matter of impor- 
tance, particularly fora veryhard rock. It will appear that those which have a 
very rough scoria-like appearance and a brownish tint possess the most enduring 
qualities. In setting, if possible, they ought to set in a dovetail fashion towards 
the bit, and in an ascending position with the rotary motion, but opposing the 
most resistance in regard to the metal around it. They must also ‘‘ cover each 
other,” so as to oppose as large and complete a grinding surface as possible. The 
whole operation is that of the grindstone, and not of a cutting tool, differing in 
that respect entirely from the use of a diamond used for turning or cutting. 





It will unquestionably be better to design a construction for deep boring in 
which the running gear for the drill as well as the hoisting gear is independent of 
the boiler, and not directly connected with it, as in most of the machines now sold. 
For thejhoisting engine, the direct acting double cylinder pattern dught to be 
used in order to arrest or withdraw the rods at any given point, indispensable in 
cases of accidents as well as in cases of raising rods at a dead lift upon the start- 
ing point. For a borehole of 1,000 feet it ought to be an engine of at least 8 
horse-power ; for 1,500 feet, 12 horse-power if all speed is required in boring. If 
so constructed, a small engine upon the works may then come in handy to use 
for this purpose. The boiler should forma part by itself and supply both the 
driving and hoisting engine. It ought to be mounted on high and broad wheels 
attached to a substantial frame, to offer no difficulties of any consequence to re- 
moval in soft and marshy ground, the ground often selected for exploration bor- 
ings. If such a construction is adopted it will be easier to move and put up each 
part independently and with less labor, and _in case no boring is required, or none 
at the surface, each part may be used independently for its purpose, and may, to 
some extent, reduce the heavy outlay for such a machine to a more useful invest- 
ment for a company. 

The great weight ofa line of rods for 1,000 or 1,500 feet, upwards of 4,500 to 
7,000 lb., makes it also indispensable that the running gear of the drill should be 
firmly supported by a heavy frame down to the ground, bolted there to the foun- 
dation sills, and not bolted to a thin shell of boiler plate, as in some of the con- 
structions. In this respect much room is left for improvements apparently very 
plain to the engineer, and it is to be hoped to the manufacturers also. 

The Derrick.—It should be of sufficient height to raise from 30 to 40 feet of 
rods, certainly not less than 20 feet at one lift. Of sufficient strength and stabi- 
lity to sustain the weight to be raised, it need not to be quite as strong as one 
used for other borings, but it cannot consi-t in three simple poles only. 

Only afew men, say two, being generally nesessary to run the drill, a third 
will be sufficient to assist in raising the rods, if proper arrangements are made for 
it. This can be done by havinga movable crane with wheels on top of the 
derrick to move the rods sideways each way upon a cross rail for the crane to run 
on and to hang the rods on it at the same time. This will be more advisable for 
tubes then to let them stand, if of such lengths as mentioned, although shorter 
lengths of 20 feet will stand without difficulty if supported once in the center. 
Here also room is left for improvement in order to gain time for boring. 

The Borehouse.—The shorter tims required to remain at one point, and other 
reasons, allow the use of a more confined and lighter construction of the bore 
cabin. It is best to adopt a plan in which it consists of movable frames all bolted 
by means of across stringer to four corner posts secured by iron |_ shaped 
cornerpieces to top and bottom sills. The roof is constructed in the same way, 
and proper openings are left, covered by shutters when not used. Boring can 
then go on in all seasons of the year, running day and night when in fear of a 
freeze. The whole construction can be placed under the derrick, and can be readily 
taken to pieces and removed to other places without loss of labor or material. 

The Rope for hoisting rods.—Preference ought to,be given to a flat wire rope, al- 
though others might be used equally well, except where it is desirable to obtain 
with reasonable accuracy the course of the stratification by means of one bore 
hole only, or, in case of a check, when three holes are used to determine the 
same in its medium bearing. While around rope will twist and untwist, a flat 
rope will keep its position when properly loaded. 

By carefully noting its line of bearing against the meridian, boring a core say 
six inches long, and drawing the rods carefully, this core will probably be held 
between the core-catcher exactly in the position it held below. When arrived at 
the surface, this position is carefully observed, and the true pitch of the stratum 
obtained. A simple calculation will give the true course of deflection. 

If a denote the deflection of the rope from meridian ; 8 the deflection of the 
line of pitch from the line of rope; y the line of deflection of strata, (the strike, ) 
The deflection of dip line, d=8—a for Fig. 1. Plate 1. 
Northwest course, y=90 —d for northeast pitch. 

The angle a wiil be made constant for each bore-hole by putting the derrick in 
the sams line of deflection, if possible in the line of meridian, simplifying the 
calculation.. By repeated observations greater accuracy will be obtained from 
everage figures. 3 

In practice, a firm board with movable socket s in the center, is placed below 
the center of rope and the bit B, to receive it and hold it firmly by set screws 
while loosing the core-barrel. Holding a straight edge in the line of dip as 
nearly as possible, the point D can be noted upon the board, and so the angle B 











The illustration, Plate II. Fig. 1, will explain the setting of the bit. The side 
A is set right, the side B wrong. In Fig. 1 O the side D; is set right, the side D 
wrong. If tho diamonds do not cover each other, grooves will be worked in the 
metal at the dotted lines d and d. 

The actual wear in the carbons is comparatively very little, and, in spite of their 
high price, will, by proper care, be less than the wear in steel and charge for 
sharpening tools in a percussion drill. The heavy loss can only occur in losing 
diamonds frequently, generally from bad setting, although even with the greatest 
care a diamond may be lost if the metal should wear out around it before it is 
noticed. I have used one and the same diamond in three bits, and it perforated 
every inch of 826 feet of all varieties of rocks. 

It is also erroneous to attempt to save in cost of carbons by not using enough 
of them for one bit. 

We may say theoretically that too many carbons cannot be put ina bit, since the 
more there are the less quickly it wears. Rapid wear brings frequent risk of 
breaking the carbons in cutting them out of the old bit, beside the zost of setting 
the new one. Abit of2 inch diameter of the annular pattern in deep boring 
ought never to have less than 12 carbons, and 16 will not hurt it if they should 
be of smaller size. A practical illustration of this subject occurred which will de- 
monstrate the theory advanced. Bits with 8 carbons, four set upon the outside 
rim, four upon the inside, would wear out the metal in spite of all efforts more 
upon one side than upon the other. Four more small bits were set between the 
outside carbons higher up in the solid metal. Several hundred feet were bored 
in hard rock with this bit, and no unequal wear could be perceived. The d2mon- 
stration appears to be plain, viz. : 

Asuspended rod, which the diamond drill rod represents, scarcely touching 
the ground, when set in rapid rotary motion by a force applied at the upper end, 
endeavors to describe an excentric curve (probably that of a spiral or evolvent) 
with its free end in the bottom of the hole. The walls of the borehole determine 
the limits of this curve, and consequently cause the bit to touch in its rapid 
motion frequently at the same point, producing a greater wear at that point. If, 
therefore, unequal frictional resistance is offered, the bit will wear out faster upon 
one point, and that the exposed metal. The motion of the bit being a very rapid 
one this difficulty is overcome by simply offering four more points of resistance 
stronger than the metal, namely, the four carbons. Care should, therefore, be 
taken not to apply economy in the wrong place. 

Accidents in boring.—In regard to accidents in boring, so much delaying the 
operation when percussion drills are used, it appears the diamond drill, if not 
aiming to overdo the work in deep boring, is less liable to them. The loss of a 
diamond is the accident which will comparatively most often occur. If one 
should get loose, the motion of the rods, if not boring in a coarse rock or con- 
glomerate, will indicate it at once by certain shocks. If already crushed, the 
dust will be washed out by the common current of water, and may even be saved 
inaslime box. If not crushed, and too large to pass the outside of the space 
(between rods and borehole), the reversed current can be applied by the arfange- 
ment proposed ia the shell, Plate II, Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. 

Fig. 2. The shell S has a valve v and cavities h ; its bell-shape will allow it to 
pass overthe core C, left probably always at the bottom. Fig. 3 explains the 
whole arrangement. The headpiece d, with a discharge spout, is screwed to the 
top of bore rodr. A stuffing box S is screwed to the stand pipe p,. It hasa 
pipe p to which the force pump is applied. The shell Sis screwed to the lower 
end of rods, and lowered to within a halfinch of the bottom. The water applied 
will take the direction of the arrows. Fig. 2 shows the shell closed ; Fig. 3 the 
same when open. 

A more simple instrument, which, in most cases, will answer the purpose of 
catching the diamonds, is represented in two forms in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, Plate 
II. The first is adapted to the solid concave bit, and consists of an old bit, B, 
worked out conically at the lower end. The pipe is tight in the headpiece h. The 
plate p; is held tightly, the core-lifter C, preventing the tube trom being forced too 
low, but to allow it to rise a littlsup in case the core is larger. + It therefore 
plays freely in the plate p. 

The space c is filled tight with aplastic mass of bees-wax, tallow and rosin, 
preferable to soap for deep borings, because the latter will dissolve too much by 
being left long in the water, which cannot be prevented in deep borings. The 
rods are lowered near the bottom, which is freed by washing as much as possible 
of fine sediment. Then the rods are set firm upon the bottom, and without 
turning the rods they are carefully lifted up. 

2 Fig. 5 represents a similar instrument for the annular bit. Here a-conical 
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groove, jagged inside to hold the composition better, is filled with the same com- 
position c;. Theoperationis the same asabove. In mostinstances the diamonds 
will be found buried in the composition. If no other remedy is left, of course 
the lost carbon must be crushed up and washedout. But it ought to be remem- 
bered that it is not only the one carbon lost which forms an object of loss ; by 
. endeavoring to bore again without the bottom being freed of the pieces of car- 
bon other diamonds in the bit may be ruined. Therefore no means ought to 
be spared to obtain those lost. 

Accidents in consequence of a break or by the rods unscrewing themselves will, 
by proper care and watchfulness, seldom occur, except the rods should fall down 
the hole from great height. The little difference between the diameter of the 
borehole and the rods will greatly tend to serious accidents in this in- 
stance. According to the break, either the female end of a rod or a good steel 
tap to cut a new thread inside the rod, will mostly be sufficient to catch the rods 
again. If one end should be pressed in the softer side of a hole, the modified 


form of the ‘*trumpet” usedin other boring, can be used to straighten the rod np, 
and in case of the male being left in the hole will aid in screwing it on. It is 
represented in Pl. 1., Fig. 2, and consists of a female with a conical thread. 
The extension of the female forms a long-sharp edged lip, cut in the shape of a 
—_ = edge. The long lip will aid in turning the rod inside the conical 
thread. 

At all events, the complicated instruments used in percussion boring cannot 
be used here on account of the small diameter of the hole. In such instances the 


ingenuity of the engineer must be called in requisition, according to the case 
which is to be cured. 
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appoint St. Louis as the place of holding the May meeting of the Institute. The 
Institute concurred with the Council, and St. Louis was formally appointed for 
the May meeting, subject to the discretion of the President in case of unforeseen 
obstacles arising. 


The following resolution was offered and unanimously passed, after which the 
Institute adjourned : 

Resolved. That the thanks of the Institute are presented to ths Trustees of the 
Cooper Union and of Columbia College for the hospitable tender of accommodations 
for the meeting ; to Messrs. Cooper, Hewirr & Co. and the Srertina Iron Co. 
for eourteous invitations to visit their mines and works ; to our esteemed fellow- 
member, Mr Asram S. Hewrrr for the delightful entertainment offered to the In- 
stitute at Ringwood, and still more for the pleasure and cheer of his company 
throughout all the fatigues and exposures of that memorable excursion ; to the 
Press of New York for kindly notices of the meeting, and particularly to the New 


York Times for its remarksbly full and clear reports of the proceedings of the 
Institute. 











































































Coke Ovens Compared. 

Mr. Wiin1aM Cxiapperton of Glasgow, Scotland, has lately made some in- 
quiries into the workings of various sorts of coke ovens, the facts being all 
obtained from manufacturers, and representing the results of actual work. He 
found that in an English establishment 1,362 tons of conl were put into 323 
bee-hive uvens, and 444 tons, 8 cwt. of hard coke and 139 tons, 1 cwt. of soft coke 
were obtained. The total, 583 tons, 9 cwt., is barely 43 per cent. of the coal. A 
Be'gian manufacturer, Mr. Perrott informed him that he obtained better results, 
namely 52 per cent., and Mr. Cuapperton therefore assumes the average per- 
formance of the bee-hive oven to be a yield of 50 per cent. 

As to the Coppée ovens, Mr. VANDENKERCKHOVEN, another Belgian manufac- 
turer, used charges of 5,000 kilogram (or 5 tons) of coal and drew 3,800 k., (or 
3 tons 16 cwt.) of coke, obtaining a yield of 76 per cent. Mr. Pzrzorr, however, 
reported his return from similar ovens and coal at 70 per cent. 

Mr. CLaPPERTON next compares the two systems of coking in other respects. 
Mr. Pegrort, who hes both ovens working together, says the cost in the bee-hive is 
1s. 8d. (English) per ton and Is. inthe Coppée. As to time, a bee-hive oven worked 
81 cwt. of coal per week, and the Coppée worked 5,000 kilograms in 48 hours or 
about 175 cwt. per week. One reason for this striking difference in time is that 
24 hours are required to draw the coke and make a new charge in the bee-hive ; 
while the Coppée is discharged and charged in $ to 10 minutes, The difference 
in the labor account is very great. In regard to space, 10 bee-hive ovens cover 
1,320 square feet, 10 Coppée ovens, 1,060 square feet, and 10 Appolt ovens cover 
280 square feet of ground. This gives a treatment in 24 hours on 100 square feet, 
by the bee-hive of about 980 lb. of coal and by the Coppée of 5,190 lb., or a pro- 


duct per 100 square feet and 24 hours, by the bee-hive of 490 Ib. coke, andjby tte 
he supposed, introduced to these passages by way of familiarizing them to the | Coppée of 3,633 lb: coke. The comparison of cost has to be made ona double 


. : : ne _ | basis. In England 12 bee-hive ovens would cost £540 and 12 Coppée ovens 
future difficulties of their profession. (Laughter.) He would be happy to con £1,248. But allowing that the 12 bee-hive ovens produce 3 tons of coke per 24 
duct them through the school after they had got through with their proceedings, | hours, 2 Coppée ovens costing £108 would do the same work. 

and he would then show them the pockets out of which had been dug many of} Of course, comparisons of this kind must not be drawn too fine. But there 
the gems which were now adorning the profession all over the country. 


is no doubt, that the Belgian oven is in most cases the most economical in 
Mr. Jouy M. Apams continued the reading of his paper on the Washoe Pro- original cost,*(calculated on a given production,) running expenses and quality 
cess. 


of product. These are advantages which must appeal to almost every manu- 
Prof. Eateston remarked that the subject of poisoning in mining and metallur- 


facturer of coke and it is worth while to ask why the use of these ovens does not 

increase in every quarter. It is certain they have been tried ina great many 
gical operations had been brought prominently forward at this meeting of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Buarr had given us ammonia as anu antidote to carbonic oxide, 


districts without muking that headway, which is to be expected from their great 
and Mr. Apams sweet oil as an antidote to mercurial poisoning. He thought the 


theoretical superiority. The reason for this seems to be partly prejudice, with 
some basis of truth. In the bee-hive oven the coal is heated entirely from above 

subject was extensive enough aud important enough to justify the appointment 

of a committee by the Institute to investigate the matter thoroughly and report. 


and the coke comes out in pieces, which are as long as the mass of coal was 
thick. In the Belgian oven, on the contrary, the coal is heated on all sides, and 

Mr. Hernzica remarked that an exhaustive work had recently been published 
in Germany on poisoning in the arts ; he thought the author's name was 


though the mass of coke has a columnar structure, the columns are shorter, and 
Hirsca. 


in breaking up the pieces are smaller. Probably this is not so economical a fuel 
for the iron master’s use as the very large lumps from the bee-hive, which lose 

The Presipent suggested that Professor Eateston write a paper on the subject, 
and Prof. Eatxeston replied that he would do so cheerfully if appointed a com- 


less in transportation, and give a more open column in the blast furnace. But 
the difference cannot possibly be equal to the great saving in coal, labor and time 
mittee with authority to use the name of the Institute in collecting data. 
On the motion of Mr. Coxz, Prof. Eaneston was appointed a committee of one 


which the Coppée oven effects. In fact the defects of the coke from the Belgian 
to investigate the subject. 


oven seem to be exaggerated. It is of excellent quality and must certainly give as 
open a charge in the blast furnace as anthracite coal. The only real defect that 
has been fairly proved is the loss in small coke, and this does not seem sufficient 

The Prestpent exhibited a sample of coke made from a mixture of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, half and half, in the gas coking furnace invented by Mr. W. 
4. Sweer of Syracuse, N.Y. The coke was very peculiar. The lumps of anthra- 


to neutralize the economy of its manufacture. 
We would be glad to receive from our readers their experience in the com- 
cite, presenting a graphitic, highly lustrous appearance, were firmly embedded in 
@ matrix of ordinary coke, and the whole appeared to be sound and firm. 


parative use of these two forms of oven. In one case a number of Belgian ovens 
were built by an American furnace man at a cost of $500 each, and did excellent 

The Present, in absence of the author, then read a paper on the Stamp 
Mills of Lake Superior, by J. F. Buanpy. 


work. No complaint was made of the coke but, on the contrary, its quality was 
so good that the burden in the furnace was materially increased, and at the same 

The Presipent then read the following papers by title : 

Silver Smelting in Chicago, by J. L. Jernzaan. 


time the return from the coal was much higher. 
nn 
Analyses of Furnace Gases, by Prof. T. EaiEsTon. 
Metallurgy of Tin at Banea, by Prof. T. EaixsTon. 


Deep Mining. 
Deer mining is necessarily becoming the rule in most of the vlder and many 
new mining districts. The deepest artesian boring in the world is that near 
Underground Transportation by Chain at Hasard Colliery, Belgium, by W. P. 
Buake. 
The Mount Lincoln, Colorado, Smelting Works, by E. p. Peters, Jr. 


Berlin, where the auger has been driven 1270 meters. The discovery of rich de- 
posits of silver in some Bohemian mines, has led to the deepening of the 

On the Formation of Fissures and the Origin of their Mineral Contents, by A. 
J. Brown. 


On the Determination of Sulphur in Pig Iron, by Taos. M. Drown. valued at 10 francs at the mine. This gives a total value for coal of $480,000 000 


On certain Mechanical Changes in Bessemer Steel, by Ancu. McMartin. (gold), while all other mining products taken together do not exceed $320,000,000 
The PrestpEnT announced to the Institute a recommendation of the Council to | in value. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
New Yors, Frmay Mornina, Fesruary 27, 1874. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue last session of the Institute was held in one of the lecture-rooms of the 
Columbia College School of Mines, Forty-ninth street and Fourth avenue, Prof. 
Raymonp in the chair. President Barnarp, of Columbia College, welcomed the 
members ot the Institute to the School of Mines, of which he said the exterior 
was 80 little attractive as to make the effect produced by it on the average visi- 
tor rather doubtful ; but, in the present instance, he was reassured by the recol- 
lection that the gentlemen before him were members of a profession accustomed 
to look bencath the surface, who often found the most precivus deposits where 
the outside was roughest. Hs thought they would find it so here. He did not 
expect them to admire the outside of this rude pile, but he knew they would ap- 
preciate the inside. The building was indeed, he said, difficult of navigation, 
and he trusted there would soon be provided one better suited toa School o¢ 
Mines. It was not easy to get into it, but it was more difficult to get out of it. 
(Laughter.) The passages are dark, tortuous, and narrow, and the students were, 


shaft to 1200 meters, or 4000 feet. This is a new disproof of the vague assertion 
that metalliferous veins give out in depth. But it is in coal mining that the 
greatest developments in deep working are now taking place. In Belgium 
the shafts descend 100 meters (330 ft.) every 10 years, on the average, and indi- 
vidual mines, of course, are carried down more rapidly. One in Belgium is more 
than 3000 feet deep. In some remarks before the Society for the Encouragement 
of Material Industry, in Paris, Prof. Gruner said that the extraction of coal 
throughout the world amounted to 240,000,000 tons yearly, which might be 
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of the country, and promise to render every assistance consistent with their: 
trust in the formation and maintainance of the proposed plan. Prof. Tuurstoy, 

it should be added, did not apply for pecuniary assistance, believing that there: 
would be no difficulty in securing from business men to be benefited by the 
mechanical laboratory a sufficient amount of capital to provide the necessary out-: 
fit and probably, also, such an endowment as would ensure support and success, 

The laboratory, if established, would be supplied with most delicate instruments,. 
the most powerful testing machines of all kinds, and a full set of dynamometric: 
apparatus, in addition to which the extensive collections and magnificent appa~ 
ratus of the Stevens Institute would leave little to be desired in the way of means.. 








The Quality of Copper. 


It is a well known fact that copper, as used in the arts, is by no means pure.. 
It contains a considerable number of otier elements—metallic and non-metallic— 
such as silver, gold, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel, sul-- 
phur and oxygen. The total amount of these impurities is, however, quite small,. 
often being less than one per cent. of the metal, and while the effect ot even small: 
quantities of such substances as arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, which, being 
brittle in themselves, make brittle alloys, is easy to understand, chemists have: 
never been able to decide upon the exact conditions under which the quality of 
copper is poor. In fact, metallurgists have discovered that comparative purity is 
no guarantee of good quality, since samples which the trade accepted readily as 
best se'ected, have sometimes proved to be less pure than other samples which 
were rated at a lower grade. Nor were the exp-rts who made the rating in error. 
Metal bas sometimes come out of the refining furnace which was en tirely useless,. 
but which was restored to the quality expected merely by remelting, its com- 
position not being essentially changed. This phenomenon has remained a puzzle 
until now. The most that chemists were able to conjecture under the circumstances, 
was that the sub-oxyd of copper, which is always present, even in the best metal, 
played a more deteriorating part than any foreign element. It was supposed 
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By an oversight, which we hasten to correct, we printed the name of Mr. JEr- 
NEGAN, in connectior with his interesting paper on the Chicago smelting works 
gome weeks ago, as James. The name should be Josep L. Jernnraan, Jr. The 
culprit in this case, being arraigned in the sanctum, offers the contemptible ex- 
cuse that he knew it wasaJ, and thought of course it was ‘not for Joseph.”. 
That young man has been in bad company. 


Tur American Academy of Arts and Sciences has presented a memorial to the 
Massachusetts Legislature asking for a new geological survey of the State. Forty 
years have passed since the last survey, and it is certainly time for another. We 
are especially glad that this application fo'lows so close on the discussion in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature respecting a new survey for that State, and of which 
we spoke a short time ago. If by the repeated representations of scientific men 
the people learn that surveys are real benefits, and are looked upon as factors not 
only in tbe advancement of knowledge, but also in the material progress of 
communities, the advantage to science will be great. At present the feeling seems 
to be, tbat, while everything else is imperfect, prozressive science alone must 
perform perfect works and finish them once for all as it goes along. When it is 
recognized that the study of our country’s physical and geological features must 
be a constant work, and cannot be anything else, a great step will be made. The 
memorial presented to the Massachusetts Legislature proposes a recouping of the 
State for its expenses by a sale of the reports, instead of their gratuitous distri- 
bution. 





Tue plan suggested by Prof. Taurston of a mechanical laboratory in connec- 
tion with the Stevens Institute of Technology in Hoboken is one which deserves 
to succeed. In his letter to the Trustees of the Institute, Prof. Taurston points 
out that the officers of railroad companies often desire to obtain dynamometric 
determinations of the resistance of trains and the efficiency of locomotives ; to 
learn with precision the strength and various other important characters of mate- 
rials to be employed in construction ; and to ascertain the value of fuels and lubri- 
cators. Iron and steel manufacturers are desirous of obtaining thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the chemical constitution and physical properties of their 
products, and the relations which the latter bear to the former. Manufacturers 
of machinery and construction engineers are also directly interested in the main- 
tenance of an impartial, competent, and thoroughly furnished tribunal which can 
decide intelligently, and upon conclusive experiment, what are the qualities of 
materials submitted. Apparently Prof. Taurston conceives an institution like 
that of Kimxaupy in England, but still more extended in its applications. The 
Trustees of the Institute, in replying to his letter, cordially approve the plan ard 
offer a!l necessary space and all facilities for investigation possessed by the Insti- 
tute, so far as this can be done without interfering with the regular work of in- 
struction. They do not feel at liberty to devote any portion of the income of the 
school to the maintenance of this outside laboratory ; but they recognize the im- 
portance of bringing into close relation the science and industrial knowledge 





Recent investigations prove that this view is quite erroneous. Instead of oxy- 
gen being removed, the contrary is true, and it # possible for a copper, which is 
otherwise good, to be brittle and hard simply froma lack of oxygen. Such isthe 
conclusion of Mr. Hamps, a finished chemist, connected with the lead, silver 
and copper works of the Hartz Mountains; in Prussia. His conclusions, together 
with the experiments and reasonings on which they are based, are published in 
the Preussische Zeitschrift for 1873. (Vol. XXI). Sofar as the point which we 
have been discussing is concerned, we may briefly say that, according to his view, 
when such elements as arsenic, antimony and suiphur exist either as metal or 
as independent oxyds, the quality of the copper is more affected than when these 
substances are chemically combined with the other foreign elements, iron, lead, 
nickel, etc. In such combinations oxygen plays the part of a binding agent, and 
the addition of oxygen to a copper which is of poor quality, though pure 
enough, tends to neutralize the impurities by making them react upon each 
other. This is but a very partial statement of the conclusion reached by a long 
and profound course of experimental deduction. 

Mr. Hampe, among a great number of analyses, gives in the following his views 
in regard to the cumposition of two sorts of copper made at Oker, from the cele- 
brated Rammelsberg ores. Analyses Nos. I and 2 are of refined copper, and No. 
3 is made upon refined copper which contains an excess of sub-oxyd. 
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It should be said that, in the last analysis, the condition in which the cobalt 
and nickel existed is unknown, the test having failed. 

These analyses are very suggestive. Mr. Hamper says of No. II; ‘It shows that 
the constitution of refined copper is entirely{different from what has been sup- 
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posed. With exception of the silver, cobalt and nickel, the foreign metals do 
mot exist in it in the metallic condition, or only in the smallest degree, but as 
‘acid and basic oxyds, which have united and formed salts. Antimoniate and 
arseniate of bismuth, lead, etc., dissolve in melted copper in the same way as 
cuprous oxyd and on cooling form a homogeneous alloy. Copper which con- 
tains these metals, can maintain the quality known as refined ouly so long as 
these combinations continue to exist. If these are changed it assumes entirely 
different properties. 

A discovery like this may not add particularly to the existing modes of treat- 
ing copper, for it comes as an explanation of facts already known, and utilized 
by metallurgists. But it is nevertheless of great importance. It forms but a 
part of a long and valuable series of investigations into the production and 
characteristics of copper, both asa chemical element and as an article of com- 
merce. His results for perfectly pure copper were as follows: sp. gr. uncor- 
rected, 8-9565, and corrected for temperature, weight of air, otc., 3-945. Atomic 
weight 31°6648. In regard to the latter figure he compares it with that found 
by Benzeius, 31°655 and calls attention to the wonderful accuracy with which | 
that distinguished chemist worked, his results tallying closely with those | 
obtained by the most painstaking methods in a very much more advanced state 
of the science. As to density, he finds that admixture of foreign metals expands 
copper. ‘‘Even a pressure of several hundred thousand pounds per square inch 
is insufficient to impart such a density to the copper, as it naturally assumes, 
when no foreign body hinders the aggregation of the molecules.” Chemically 
pure copper has great softness and a very extraordinary toughness and mailea- 
bility. Its fracture is a beautiful rosy red and its structure is perfectly homo- 
geneous. Brittleness occurs only when slow cooling has produced crystallization, 
and this is completely removed by hammering. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Catechism of High-Pressure or Non-Condensing Steam Engines, by STEPHEN 
Roper : Philadelphia, 1874, $2.50. 

We have received from Mr. Geo. W. Lord, manufacturer of Lord’s Steam 
Boiler Cleansing Compound, the pocket-book of which the above is the title. 
- We turn from a perusal of this little book with a feeling of disappointment 
that the writer has not succeeded in doing justice to the subject. A work upon 
the American stationary engine is much needed ; one that shall give, in plain 
language, the principles and rules of whichso many engineers are ignorant. 
‘The writer of this treatise describes himself in the preface as an engineer of 
great experience, and we are inclined to think that tbis is the case, but he has 
not succeeded in expressing his ideas with sufficient accuracy to render the 
work useful and reliable. Many of his statements are vague and unmean- 
ing, and are not infrequently incorrect. It would occupy more space 
than this work is entitled to, to attempt a critical review, making cor- 
rections on nearly every page, but it may be well to call attention toa few 
paragraphs, which will illustrate the nature of the statements that call for 
criticism. It is not a very good reason for the difference in weight of salt and 
fresh water, to say that ‘‘salt water 1s more dense,” and the statement that “all 
fluids expand with heat, and contract with cold down to 40 deg. Fah.,” is calcu- 


lated to convey a false impression. A table of the temperatures of ignition of 


different substances gives that of steam of 100 1b. pressure, at ‘‘332 deg. Fah.,” 
whatever that may mean. We could wish, also, that Mr. Roper, whe says that the 
engineer ‘“‘ should understand the difference between longitudinal and curvilinear 
strains,” had taken the pains to explain in what the difference consis's. The 
author is rather severe on the slide-valve, in charging that it enly ‘utilises about 
10 per cent. of the steam-power which ought to be produced from the combustion 
of good fuel.” We demur to the statement that ‘‘nothing approximates so 
nearly to perpetual motion as the instrument now in general use and known as 
the Injector,” aad fini it difficult to reconcile the statement that with the 
injector ‘‘ not a drop of water is lost, nota particle of steam wasted,” with one 
to the effect that, ‘‘in point of economy, perhaps, the advantage would be slightly 
in favor of the pump.” We are told that the force of gravity, is an accelerated 
velocity which heavy bodies acquire when falling from a stute of rest,” that 
friction, ‘‘is supposed to be the result of natural attraction,” and that 
logarithms are ‘‘artificial numbers which stand for natural numbers.” 

These few examples, selected at random upona large number marked for 
quotation, will give our readers a general idea of the character of the work, which 
will be of little value to the educated engineer, and will be positively injurious in 
its influence upon those who are not qualified to judge of the correctness of the 
statements which it contains. : 

We have received from HELLER AND Baricutty, of Philadelphia, a copy of a 
new pamphlet on Engineers’ Surveyiug Instruments, published primarily, we 
suppose, to advertise and illustrate the excellent instruments manufactured by. 
this well-known house, but containing also many suggestions of interest to engi- 
neers. Among these we find in the remarks on magnetism, under the head of 
the Surveyor’s Compass, a hint worth attention, with reference to the danger of 
disturbance of the needle from magnetic minerals, carried on the person. Sur- 
veyors have long been on their guard against pen-knives, watch-chains, buttons 
or iron rivets in the magnifier used to read graduations, but to this list must now 
be added the new watches in which the movements are made of nickel, which 
are almost as powerful in attracting the needle asif these movements were of 
iron ; and also the ‘‘ Burnside,” and other new-fashioned hats, the rims of which 
are stiffened at the edge with a small concealed iron wire. 
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Messrs. Hzxtex and Bricutxy describe an ingenious method of testing plum- 
mets, which sometimes, as is we!l-known, by reason of ioternal cavities from 
defective casting, do not hang vlumb, and may constitute in nice operations an 
unsuspected cause of error. The test they recommend is this: while holding the 
string of the plummet in the hand, to twist the string somewhat, and while the 
string is untwisting to lower the point of the plummet into a basin of water. If 
the weight is not fully distributed, and consequently the plummet not true, the 
eccentric motion of the steel point will scatter the water. 

This pamphlet contains also interesting articles on straight Jine and stadia 
measurements and a large variety of other information. The price list of the 
house is appended. We notice that they now attach to their Mining Transit a 
second telescope on the sile tobe used as an eccentric theodolite, after the 
manner described in a paper by Prof. Vinton before the Institute of Mining 
Engineers. Persons owning Trautwine’s Engineer’s Pocket-book will find at the 
end of this pamphiet some important errata, which Mr. Travrwinz has taken 
this means of bringing to the notice of engineers. 

American Handbook of Chemical and Physical apparatus, etc., being a catalogue 
of supplies for chemists, physicians, engineers and students, imported and for sale 
by E. B. Bensamry, 10 Barclay Streei, New York. Illustrated, $1.50, 

io this catalogue are conta'nsd more than 2,400 items, including of course, 
many duplicates, and in addition to it, the catalogue of Dr. Warp’s casts of fossils 
numbers 1,248 items. The variety here represented gives an excellent idea of 
the immense extension of accurate laboratory work, for a great number of the 
objects figured are special devices by distinguished chemists for carrying on 
delicate determinations. In addition to these are sets of apparatus for special 
work like that in smelting establishments, mining laboratories, assays both by 
the crucible and blow-pipe, collections of miner:ls, geological specimens and 
furnace models. In a prefatory notice, information is concisely given of the 
rules under which the business is carried on, so that purchasers may know just 
how their goods wi!l be sent. A large number of illustrations are inserted and 
among them is an albertype of a part of Mr. Bunsamrn’s show room, and this 
performance is worth speaking of as a specimen of photographic printing. The 
first impression is that of a blarred picture, but this is to a great extent due to 
the great number of articles included in the picture, and to the extreme depth of 
the shadows. A large number of glass apparatus is shown, and with success, the 
principal defect being, that the camera could not distinguish between a glass 
beaker and any object standing behind it. The experiment is an interesting 
one, and shows that by specially arranging a case, very satisfactory results might 
be obtained, from the most complicated apparatus. Mr. Brngamin’s catalogue 


will be found a valuable Landbook to all persons who have occasion to use 
chemical and physical apparatus. 





Steel Notes.—The Bassemer Works, Jolliet, Illinois. 
BY RB. H. TERHUNE, E. M. 


I.—THE COKE EXPERIMENT. 

Ir has been proven by long experience that the amount of sulphur or phos- 
phorus which is necessary to anfit Bessemer steel for general uses, is extremely 
limited. Twelve to fifteen one-hundredths of one per cent. is pretty generally 
agreed upon by engineers as this limit, and in the case of the former element, it 
has been alleged, that in the absence of manganese as low as five one-hundredtha 
per cent. (.05) would seriously injure the steel. In the case of phosphorus the 
steel is rendered brittle when cold, or, as it is technically termed, ‘‘ cold short,” 
and is specially dangerous for railway bars, the chicf use of this article of steel. 
Sulphur, on the contrary, produces ‘‘red shortness,” causing it to break in 
pieces while hot, when undergoing the severe process of manipulation into 
blooms and rails. As in the Bessemer process these elements are not removed 
in any appreciable degree during the conversion of the iron into steel, or in its 
subsequent treatment, it is of first importance to use iron free from these sub- 
stances, and then to use pure fuel in the manufacture of the steel, especially dur 
ing those stages in which there is contact of fuel and iron. 

The coal of northera Illinois, te most accessible to these works, and which, if 
part, determined their location, is extremely sulphurous, but it was hoped by this 
company that the crushing and washing of this bituminous coal, by a system 
practiced with success in Europe and some portions of this country, would suffi- 
ciently diminish the quantity of sulphur to enable them to use the coke for the 
manufacture of Bessemer pig iron, as well as for steel purposes. The Bérard 
system, as modified by Mr. Enpnres, of Pittsburgh, was adopted, in which coal 
slack, from its cheapness, is first crushed and screened, and then washed on a 
sieve in an iron tank, iu which the water is kept in constant agitation by verti- 
cally acting plungers, when a fair separation of the lighter coal and the heavier 
slate and pyrites is effected by a difference of specific gravities, the pieces of 
coal being thrown out of the tank by the action of the water, when they are con- 
veyed above by revolving chain buckets, and charged in the top of rectangular 
ovens, with arched tops and sliding end doors ; time of coking, about 24 hours, 
The coke is removed from the ovens by a ‘‘pusher,” mounted upon wheels 
operated by %n eugine. Several thousand bushels have been made, but the puri> 
fication har; been found to be imperfect, and although the ash has been brought 
as low a; that of Pittsburgh coke, about 16 per cent, the sulphur has not been 
reduced below 1.76 per cent. It is very hard, but the mass is not homogeneous, 


Mey of it being too porous for blast furnace use, while with this amount of sul- - 


P’ aur it would produce a very inferior mill iron. For heating the converters be- 
' tween charges, or when starting, or as a mixture with charcoal or raw bituminous 
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coal in the drying of ladles for steel or iron, it was found totally unfit ; while in 
the cupola for melting iron, a trial after these results was not hazarded. It has 
been a costly experiment, but a valuable one to metallurgy in the West, as there 
is yet a hope, from the occasional pieces of fine coke produced, that a better means 
of purification may yet be obtained, and a good iron and steel-making fuel made 
from the vast beds in the coal fields of Illinois. 

Il.—REFRACTORY MATERIAL. 

The converters were lined at the beginning of the campaign with English ganis- 
ter, which is found to excel anything in America as yet discovered, and these lin- 
ings have been maintained by “‘ patching” over the whole surface, thus avoiding the | 
delay of re-lining for a long time. The usual practice is to renew the entire 
ining after blowing between two and three hundred heats, by first removing the 
old lining, fixing sectional cores in the converter, and pounding the refractory Ix making surveys in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, the ordinary 
material in the annular space. | engineer’s chain (50 or 100 ft. long) is generally used, both above and below 

The plan adopted here prevents an interruption of two or three days in relin- ground. Sometimes, where it is difficult to chain, as, for instance, across a 
ing a converter in the old way. Not fully satisfied with the Lake Superior | chasm, & wire is stretched from one station to the other, the distance is marked 
quartz, so largely used for bottom mixtures, the company sought in Missouri a | ©? the wire and its length is then measured. with the ordinary chain. Having 
better article, and the testimony of the manager of the converting department is had occasion lately to make some surveys where it was necessary to determine 











abrasion of a mass of hot metal is to be withstood. It was proposed to obtain, 
by finely crushing this quartz, an angular sand for use in fire brick manufacture, 
with a view, as in Dinas brick, to increase the percentage of silica in the mix- 
ture. 

The lime in this quartz has not been found injurious ; at Johnstown it was the 
practice at one time to add a small quantity oflime. The iron is not appreciable 
in effect, and the alumina is an especially valuable ingredient, as it is to this 
that English ganister is supposed to owe much of its value. 








improved Method of Measuring in Mino Surveys.* 
BY ECKLEY B. COXE. 





in favor of the material found there ;.it is obtained from the carboniferous con- | with great accuracy the position of the land or property line, not only in the 
gargways or levels, but also in the breasts or chambers, the coal on the north 


glomerate, is in the form of boulders, and contains of 


Structurally, itis well adapted for the use, and its behavior in the Blake 
crusher is excellent, crushing with ease in conchoidal pieces, and causing little 
wear to the jaws of the machine; the fragments have a cutting edge, and are 
free from the granular tendencies of most quartz. This feature is of especial 
value where coherence is needed, as in the case of converter bottoms, where the | February 27, 1874 
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I Moh Cees ie ee oa ace tie 0.25 side of the line belonging to one party and that on the south side to another; and 
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being, of course, the product of the distance measured with the chain by the 
| cosine of the angle of inclination of the chain), and as the ordinary method of 
| chaining up or down steep slopes on the surface, by holding a portion of the 
chain horizontal and plumbing down from the high end, would in most cases be 


* A paper read at the New York meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
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very difficult and dangerous, and sometimes impracticable, I determined to adopt 
a new plan which would -do away with most of the above difficulties, and by 
which I could eliminate many causes of error from my ordinary chaining. 

My first idea was to have a fine steel wire rope, about 300 ft. long, stretched as 
much as possible in making, so as to do away as well as I could with that source 
of error, and then to have it graduated every ten feet. I proposed using small 
brass tags of different shapes to designate the different hundred feet thus : 

o—100 a triangle. 
100—200 a square. 
200—300 a circle, etc. 

The numbers of the the ten feet spaces were to be marked by drilling small 
holes in the tags. I intended to use this for the principal lines of my surveys 
and to use the chain only for lines which were not of great importance. 

When I called upon Mr. Hetter (of Hetuer & Bricutty, the instrument 
makers, of Philadelphia) to order this measure, he suggested that it would be 
better to usa instead of a wire rope, which would stretch, the baods which are 
manufactured for hoop skirts ; they are made of tempered steel, are very light, 
and will not stretch sensibly. After consultation with him, [ decided to have 
the tape measure constructed which is now before you. It is 500 ft. long and 
weights 2 lb. 74 0z. It is a ribbon of tempered steel, 0.08 inch wide, 0.015 inch 
thick. At each 1o feet a small piece of brass wire is soldered across the tape, 
the solder, which is white, extending about one inch on each side of the wire. 
In the latter, a small notch is filed, which marks the exact point where the ten 
feet ends. The exact distances from the zero point of the tape are marked upon 
the solder by countersunk figures. The white solder enables one to find the ten 
feet notches very easily, and, no matter how dirty the tape may be, by wiping 
off the solder with the finger, the distances are easily read, as the countersunk 
figures, being filled with dirt, stand out upon the white ground of the solder. 
The o and 500 feet marks are not at the end of the tape, but near it, and are also 
denoted by a notch filed in a wire soldered to the tape. 

The tape is wound upon a simple wooden reel, ten inches in diameter, which is 
held in one hand and turned by the other. At first sume difficulty is experienced 
in winding up the tape, but a little practice soon overcomes it. Two brass 
handles, which can be detached, accompany the tape and are carried upon the 
reel. 

Description of a survey made with the tape.—The instruments used were one of 
Heuer & BricHTiy’s new 12 inch transits, 2 plummet lamps, the 500 ft. tape 
and a 5 ft. wooden rod divided into feet and tenths. The latter is used to mea- 
sure the distance from the nearest ten feet to the station. There were two closed 
sets of lines or surveys, one set entirely above ground, but through the swamps 
and brush of the anthracite coal region, and one partly above ground and partly 
in the mines. The latter began at a point in the swamp, went overground 
2400.57 ft. to the mouth of the slope, then down the slope (pitch 37 deg.), 276.99 
ft. (horizontal distance), then along the gangway 4272.01 ft., which formed one- 
half of the ellipse, then up through a breast (pitch about 34 deg.) 275.44 ft 
(horizontal distance) to the bottom of an air shaft, then by two plumb lines to 
the surface, and then through the swamp 141.83 ft. on the surface to the point 
of beginning. The length of the periphery of the first closed figure was 6660.19 
ft.; that of the second 7,366.84 ft. Tables I. and II. on the preceding page show 
the details and calculations of the two surveys : : 

From these we see that the total errors were in the 


Sine. Cosine. 
First Gage... ...<:. acc eaien eeioias siclapeeeies -+0.29 0.00 
Second case...... Masewesninsiee aoWisivlele nines —0,02 -+-0.62 


This is very accurate work, for this kind of mine surveying. We made three 
other surveys on the same property with equally good results. 
In measuring with the tape it is better to have at least three men, one at each 
end and one to take off the distances and notethem. The hind chainman should 
_be a reliable man, as he must hold the zero point of the tape exactly at the nail 














in the stake, or alongside of the cord to which the plummet lamp is suspended, 
The front chainman has merely to stretch the tape and to see that it passes ex- 
actly over the front station. The third man, who carries the five foot rod, starts 
from the rear station and notes the distances of the breasts, etc., as he goes along 
until he arrives at the forward end, where he notes the distance of the station from 
thedast one. Inmeasuring distances of over 500 feet, a temporary station is made 
at 500 feet exactly in the line to be measured. 

Advantages of the tape.—First, greater facility in measuring up or down slopes, 
breasts, etc. Second, greater accuracy in measuring from one station to another, 
as the tape forms a straight line from one station to another, and as there is no 
error from the use of pins. Third, the tape does not stretch appreciably. 

Disadvantages—First, It is liable to break unless carefully handled. Second, 
It is necessary to roll it up and unroll it when the distances between stations vary 


much. 


The tape can be easily mended by any watchmaker when it breaks,” and 
Messrs. Heiter & BricuTiy make a small sleeve of brass, tinned inside, in which 
the ends of the tape, when broken, are slipped and then soldered fast by merely 
heating the sleeve with a red hot poker. They also have little brass clamps to 
fasten on the tape to mark any point, which is to be used several times. 

When the men beceme accustomed to the tape they wind it up and unwind it 
very quickly. 

There are three sources of error wiich may be referred to, viz.: 

I. The extension of the tape by stretching. 

II. The shortening of the tape in consequence of the tape assuming the form 
of the catenary curve. 

III. The contraction or expansion due to the change of temperature. ®. 

As stated above, the tape does not stretch appreciably, but this error being in 
the opposite direction is, to a certain extent, compensated for by the shortening 
due to the formation of the catenary curve by the tape. I subjoin a table, caleu- 
lated by my assistant, Mr. Epcar Kupuicu, showing the shortening of the tape 
due to the latter cause, The tension in practice is from 30 to 40 pounds. 


TABLE III. 


True distance when the tape is subjected to a tension of, (or chord of the 
catenary curve formed by the tape.) 


























Length of | | 

Tape : 
Measure. | 10 Ib. 20 Ib. 30lb. | 4olb. 50 Ib. 60 Ib 
100 ft..... 99-9894 | 99.9974 | 99-9988 | 99.9993 -9995 | 7 
200 ft..... 199.9153 | 199.9791 | 199.9907 | Ig9. 199 oe) sagan 
sonst... 299-7143 | 299.9294 | 299.9687 | 299.9824 | 299.9887 | 299.9922 
400 ft..... 399 3228 399-8327 | 399.9260 | 399.9583 | 399.9733 | 399.981 
sooft..... 498.6775 | 499-6732 | 499 8551 _| 499.9185 | 499.9479 | 499.963 


According to the table given by Hasweuu for the expansion of steel, a tape 
measure 500 feet long at 32° Fahr., would become 500.6 feet long at 212° go that 
@ variation of 60° in temperature would only cause a variation of two-tenths of a 
foot in a 500 feet tape. 

In conclusion I would advise the use of the tape for all important work, while 
the chain should be used for filling in details, and where accuracy is not absolute- 
ly necessary. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Coxe remarked in answer to questions that no correction was applied for 
temperature, and no allowance for stretching of the wire ribbon. He thought its 
extension was practically nil. 

Mr. Raymonp commented on the fact that, while mining and surveying instru- 
ments of all kinds had been improved so much in recent years as regards ac- 


curacy and precision, the method of measuring distances—the chain— 
mained the same. Nothing could be inherently more obj ectionable as tn 


of measurement than a chain, composed of Jinks whi : 
friction. — which are liable to wear by 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, April 24, 1874. 


There has been little change in the condition of the Anthracite 
trade during the past week; some of the companies report an 
active market, but, in general, the sales are not up to the ex- 
pectations or wishes of the dealers. The movement of coal 
indicates a revival in our manufacturing interests; but not- 
withstanding the President’s Veto of the currency bill, there is 
still a disinzlination among our capitalists to make permanent | 
investments, and a general feeling of uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture which wiil prevent any great revival in our manu/acturing 
interests. 

An advance of 10 cents per ton for May prices has been ce- 
creed, as per programme, on coal sent to competitive points 
by the six companies. There is also to be a reduction of 15 per 
cent. from the quota to be mined by each of the companies dur- 
ing the month of May. The large stocks on hand at all the 
shipping ports show the necessity for this measure. 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company have united in establishing an agency in 
this city ** to facilitate the transaction of business with parties 
requiring coal east of Honesdale and Hawley, along the line 
of the Erie Railway and its branches.’ The prices of the 
Lackawanna and Pittston coals will be the same, and the com- 
panies accept orders only upon the condition that they may be 
filled w'th the coal of either or both companies at the option 


of the agent, and as the exigencies of the business of the com- 
panies seem to require. Mr. F. 8. Hoyt, of Trinity Building, 
has been appointed agent. 

The. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. advertise 
the usual auction sale of Scranton coal. Only 50,000 tons are 
offered, indicating, apparently, that the Company is now sell- 
ing a large portion of its coal at private sale. 

The very low rates of freights which, in the early part of the 
week, were $1.55 and $1.60 to Boston, and now can be taken at 
$1.65 to $1.75, have induced some parties to lay in stocks 
and have given a temporary activity to the movement of coal 
not in accordance with the demand for immediate use. 

Production of Coal for the Week Ending April 18, 


There was mined in the Lehigh Region for the 
WOEinc cecsccoc. + coneccocccovccscevccsececesess 85,346 tons. 


Sees eccere 


In the Wyoming Region wceccvcccccccccescccccones 204,480 
$¢  BChuylKill 2... cece ccc cccsccccesssccececes 145,430 
Sullivap REQion........-+seeeeseeeeesers sesceeees 1 «6 


Total anthracite mined for the week, exclusive 
of a portion of the colliery consumption........435:797 ** 


CUMBERLAND REGION. 





Mined for the week..........cccccsccccccccccecsees 54,930 tons. 
Corresponding week last year..........sesceesesees 57,708 
Decrease......+ Coccccce cocccccccccecoccccccces 2,778 ** 
Mined for the year 1874 to 18th April.........+e0- 426,562 tons. 
Corresponding period 1873.....eeeessceceeesecress 519,477 ‘* 
DO@CTOREO. 2... .cceccccccccccvececccvecscssesces 92,915 “* 


For the coal mined on the the line of the Pennsylvania R. R, 


and branches for the week ending rth April, the details are 
given in another place. 


Receipts of Provincial coals at New York for the week: 224 tons. 


Receipis of Coal at Tide Water at Port Rich- 
mond, 

The receipts for the week ending April 18th were 42,000 tonr, 
shipments 50,000. Balance on hand 18 given as 96,000 tons, 
This is merely a rough estimate and appears to be much below 
the actual amount, judging from previous reports. 


AT COAL PORT. 
Receipts for the ai eves cakenceccdneusecse e 
a « WUNSS wedetdccdudcisavceteceascces 
Shipments for the week 
“ “ FOU 6 cadneigcsumenniieetaneese 


aT 
gt a eee 
te . 


Ong sdeesnuseeceseee 
Shipm ents for the we 
# oe y 





Cee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


oes eececerseee Os eeeeeeeee s+ 158,959 * 
The total amount of anthracite coal carried by the ‘men 


Div. P. R. Rufor the week ending 18th April, was 33,258 tons, 
being the largest tonnage this road has ever had in a single 


week. 
Bituminous Coal. 


There has been considerable activity during the past week 
in bituminous coal. There appears to bea warm strife between 
the companies for the trade, and much “ cutting under” on 
prices. Some parties, endeavoring te secure new customers, 
are offering their coal at figures that leave little or no profit to 
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the coal owner, while those who otherwise are unwilling to 





The Anthracite Coat Trade of Philadelphia.—Un- 


sacrifice the coal, are obliged to put the prices down to tke | usually low freights, particularly at this season of the year, 


lowest offer or lose their old customers. We consequently 
learn of sales of best Cumberland coal at Georgetown at $4.35, 
and possibly even less. With the very low freights at present pre- 
vailing, there is an excellent opportunity to build up a foreign 
trade that will take a portion of our surplus, and leave a rea- 
sonable profit on mining these coals. It is evident the consu- 
mer is now master of the situatiou, and can command nearly 
his own price, but this competition between the Cumberland 
companies will certainly end, as did the competition among 
the Anthracite miners, in a consolidation or combination 
which will ‘regulate’ the trade and keep the price of coal 
above its present figure. We do not say that any such combi- 
nation is at present under consideration; un the contrary, the 
competition has but just begun, and we may see still lower 
prices, with possibly some failures and some strikes among 
the workmen, for their wages must come down with the selling 
price of coal, before these causes produce the same eiiect they 
did in the anthracite trade. 
Cumberland Coals. 

We note sales of 40,000 tons Cumberland coal to Weymouth, 
Wareham, Providence, Sommerset and Deighton, terms not 
transpired but supposed to be in some instances at prices de- 
livered, based on $4.35 f. 0. b. at Georgetown, and generally 
not exceeding $4.40. 

Other sales of about 50,000 tons, in lots of 2,000 and upwards, 
of Cumberland coals, mostly to eastern ports, are reported for 
the week, at prices equally favorable to the purchaser. 

We record the sale of 5,000 tons for Havana from Baltimore, 
and large consignments to San Francisco. Freights from Bal- 
timore to Havana can be taken at $2.50 ; and we hear of offers 
of Cumberland coal to be delivered iu that port at $7.25, Amer- 
ican currency. A few wecks ago we gave quotations of coal in 
Havana in January at $13.00, and at Matanzas $15.00, we should 

have added ‘‘ Spanish currency.” 

Freights from Georgetown to Havana are from $3 to $3.50, 
and vary from day to day. 

To San Francisco from Baltimore, $9.00@$10.00. Same time 
last year they were $15.00. 

Kanawha Coals. 

We note a sale of 1,000 tons of Cannelton cannel forshipment 
to New Haven at $11, f. o b. at Richmond, Va. 

Also one cargo of Cannelton splint to arrive, on private 
terms. 

Foreign Coals, 

We record the sale of a cargo of 800 tons of Hartle- 
pool (Newcastle) coal in port at $600 per ton, also, say, 
3,000 tons Newcastle to arrive, of which 1,500 tons were sold at 
$7 45, and 1,500 tons at $7 25, delivered at wharf here. 

The first importation of Provincial coal this vear came to 
hand on the 18th inst, by the brig Henry Perkinr, from Halifax. 
This vessel brings the firat cargo of coal shipped to the States 
from the Sprivg Hill Colliery, Cumberland County, Nova 
Scotia. We have some inte esiing points re‘ative to this 
colliery which we shall lay before our readers at an early 
dats. The cargo just received is a sample cargo for gas 
manufacture, it being the intention of the company to compete 
for a share of the large trade in gas coals in the States, their 
proximity to these markets affording them special advantages 
of water transportation over other and more distant provincisl 

6 oal ports. 

The Bituminous Coal Trude of Philadelphia.—The 
bitumineus coal trade in this market is dull and inactive, with 
little prospect of an early improvement. 

To the stagnation in the iron manufacturing business may 
be attributed this unusual depression at this season of the 
year, and until its revival the operators must continue to 
accept_low prices and a small production. 

The Clearfield (ounty bituminous coals are fast absorbing 
this market and rapidly gaining favor for shipment to Eastern 
ports and the West Indies, in competition with the Maryland 
coals, which for s0 many years have monopolized that trade. 

‘ This is a new region of large area, capable of an exten- 
sive production, while the quality of the coal is such as to class 
it amongst the most popular steam generators. 

Several large sales of these coals have been made on private 
terms. 

, The Red Star Line (Antwerp) have contracted for the Kittan- 
ning Company’s coal of that name. The American (Liverpoo)) 
Line purchased Berwind & Bradley’s “ Sterling’’ coal. 

Shipments to the West‘Indies have been quite large, but the 
season is now drawing to a close. 

Current prices may be quoted :—Broad Top, Clearfield and 
Alleghany coals in cars at mines, $1 25 to $1 40 per ton of 

2,000 Ib., according to quality. 


FOR SHIPMENT AT GREENWICH F.O.B. 
Per ton of 2,240 lb. 
Kittanning Olearfield............ $4 75 = $5 00 
0. 


) 
Sterling BO. casccvcccsce ( According 
Decatur BBs “wen-seercane do. to 
White &Singledo. .....4..... ° do. destination 
Morrisdale do. ......... do. AM 


FOR SHIPMENT AT PORT RICHMOND. 

Broad Top coal..........seee0+ $4 75 tO $5 00, according to 
destination. 

Arrangements for the shipment at Amboy of Clearfield and 
other Pennsylvania soft coals are in progress. A large pier re- 
cently erected will afford excellent facilities therefor. 

Clearfield coals may be quoted at $6 25 per 2,a40lb. at Amboy 
£.0.b. 


continue to rule and to create increased activity in the ship- 
ments. From $2 10 to $2 25, according to size of vessel, is 
the rate to Boston, and to other points corresponding conces- 
sions are made, 

The first steam collier which the Reading Railroad Company 
has had completed sinee 1870—the steamer Reading—was 
loaded last week, and carried 1,502 tons to Boston, making a 
very quick passage. It is the pioneer of six steamers of that 
size built by Meesrs. Cramp & Sons. Two more have been 
under way for a considerable time at Chester, and are pro- 
gressing slowly. There has been so much said in the news- 
papers about the large fleet of steam coliiers of that company 
that it is proper a correct list of them should be given. In 
1869 the steamers Rattlesnake and Centipede, each carrying 
500 tons, were finished ; the Leopard and Panther, 800 tons 
each, and Hercules and Achilles 1,000 tons each, were fin- 
ished in 1870. The steamer Reading, finished last week, is 
therefore the seventt. 

We notice that the reports of coal received, shipped and on 
hand at Port Richmond continue to show great discrepancies, 
but are admitted officially to be rough estimates. As other 
companies give correct accounts of their receipts at tide water 
you ought to divide your statements in two clases, rst., correct 
returns ; 2d, rough estemates, not to be depended upon. 

Circulars of prices on board for May show the advance of 10 
cents per ton on every size, as arranged last winter. For the 
city and line trade there is also an advance on Schuylkill coal 
of ro cents on broken and egg, and 15 cents on steve and chest- 
nut, making prices in cars at Port Carbon—lump and steam- 
boat, ¢2 75; broken, $2 85 ; egg, $3 ; stove, $3 16 ; chestnut, 
$2 40; pea, $x 25. Inthe meant:me the Council of Six has 
ordered a curtajlment of 15 per cen'. to competitive points 
from tide water for the month of May, which experience has 
taught, to the Schuylkill Region means about so per cent to all 
points. To reconcile a steady advance in prices with a forced 
reduction of the production is a feat which can only be done 
by the new school of economists at present so industriously 
and,successfully engaged in running the anthracits coal trade. 
The advance on board at tide water was preordained and there- 
fore tt had to be so. The advance toconsumers and dealers on 
the line and in the city is a mere experiment, was uncallcd for 
at this time and unexpected. The motive which prompted 
it can no more be explained than the reason for the decline 
on March 1st., when no one expected it. The secret com- 
mittees who fix those matters are like children with a new toy 
and trying to see how far they can gu. 


Mr. E. F. Lorszav has sold the right to manufacture artifi- 
cial fuel under his patents in England for the sum of £12,000 
sterling and a royal'y of 1s. per ton onall the fuel made, 
when coalselis at from 15s to 358. per ton in London; as the 
price of coal goes up or down from these figures, the royalty 
varies proportionately. The purchasers agree to manufacture 
aminimum amount of 100,000 tons the first year, and efter 
that to keep the warket supplied, on failure of which the 
vender can manufacture himeclf. 

We congratulate Mr. Lorszavu on so satisfactory an arrange- 
ment, and have the greater satisfaction in announcing it, as he 
informs us that the negotiations which have resulted so favora- 
bly were in the first place brought avout by the publication and 
endorsement in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL of a de- 
scription of his method of manufacture. 

Mr. Lorsgav is organizing a very strong company to carry 
on the manufacture of his patent fuel in this country. 

Quick W ork Shaft Sinking. 

The Riverside Coal Company have just put down a shaft, 
at their Wyoming Colliery, near Wilkcsbarre, Pa., to the Balti- 
more vein. The shaft is 251 feet in depth; of this the lower 
211 feet were sunk in less than four months, the quickest work 
we have heard of in our anthracite measures. The drilling 
was done by hand, the shots fired by electricity. Dimensions 
of shaft 12x20. The rock is a consistert and, in some beds, very 
hard sandstone, with some beds of shale, hard enough to stand 
well; but little water was met with. The coal proves of the 
same quality as found in the adjoining collieries; the upper 
bench (the lower has not yet been reached) is 11 feet in thick- 
ness. 

Wa McCuriocn fermerly the mine boss of the Riverside 
Coal Co., was the contractor for the work, at a figure, we un- 
derstand, less than $200 per yard. 


The Spring Mountain Coal Company has leased its collieries 
in the Beaver Meadow Basin to the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company for ten years. The lessee agrees to pay, as rental, 
seven per cent, on the capital stock ($1,500,000) of the coal 
company. 


THE BRITISH COAL TRADE. 


. Lonpon, April @ 1874. 

Although the prices of coal are very low in some districts, 
yet we still learn of reductions taking place in others, and 
the nece.ssity of still further reducing them in many cases. 
The Jabor troubles in the South Staffordshire district are 
rather serio us, there being about 17,000 men on strike. Ata 
meeting of t.ke coal owners at Birmingham on the 27th ult., 
they refused to meet the workmen’s agents, saying they were 
always willing *0 meet the men, but never considered the 
agents aa workin § sainers, but simply paid agitators, who em. 





























ploy their time raising contentions between employers and the 
employed. The masters speak confidently as to the termina- 
tion of the strike, and point to the fact that in every previous 
struggle the men have after a period of enforced idleness, and 
Frome privation, been obliged to give way and come back at 
their terms. There is no doubt that the more intelligent min- 
ers see that the proposed reduction is inevitable, and that own- 
ers can not permit them to resume work until ti.ey accept 
their terms. In fact, it is rather doubtful if the proposed re- 
du*tion will be sufficient in many cases. In some districts 
prices of coal are nearly as lowas at the beginniug of 1872. 
while the wages are from 30 to 6o per cent. higher, and all other 
working expenses proportionately so. Tne new Miners’ Re- 
gulation Act has greatly increased the cost of * getting,” so 
that if coal should again fall to where it stood previous to the 
beginning cf the late advances,the miners could not receive 
so large wages as they then did. As matters are much the 
same in nearly all districts, the miners cannot migrate, and 
they may as well remain where they are, and abide the re- 
sults. 

As the general depression is so plainly observablo to all in 
the North of England, there are no apprehensions of trouble 
from the propcsed reduction of wages. A meeting of 6,000 
North Staffordshire miners was held at Hanley, when, by 8 
large majcrity, it was resolved to accept ro per cent. reduction 
—the owners having met the men half way. It is understood, 
that in the Forest of Dean district the more expensive workings 
will be discontinued during the low pricee of cvals, which will 
n«cessitate the discharge of a large number of men. 

Reports from Newcastle-on-Tyne ttate that coke of good 
second-class quality can be had at 17s.@18s. Our Darlington 
reports say that the same quality can be purchased as l.uw as 
18s. In the Vigan dist~ict, best house couls at the pit mouth 
are worth 168.@16s.6d.; seconds, 148.; and common qualities, 
of coal, about 12s. At Earl Dudley's collieries best coals are 
quoted at 18s.6d.@20s. The Cannock Chase Raiiway Colliery 
Co. quote coals 128.@158.; and Cannel gas coal, at 408. 

Wales.—Matters are rather quite in Wales, and prices have 
not materially changed. Prices have receded from 38. to 58. 
from top quotations soe few months since, ard should the 
strike in the tin plate trade continue for any length of time, 
and the depression in the iron trade exist, prices must still 
further recede, and the output be ma’erially reduced. The 
coal owners have postponed the consideration of the latter 
question until the latter end of this month, so that we are 
not likely to hear of any trouble from that source until after 
their decision is heard. There is a tair export demand, and 
steam coal is in fair request. Households are very dull and 
prices weak. Best steam coals are quoted at 208.@zrs. f. o. b. 

Scutland.—In the Fife and Gackmannan districts the men 
are working more steadily than before the reduction in wages 
came into effect. Everything indicate. that there will bea 
iurther reduction in these districts of both prices and wages 
before long; indeed, there has already been a reducti: n of 6d. 
in the price of coals at some of the collieries. Tbe Mid-and 
East Lothian strike against a reduction of 1s. per day on the 
rate of wages has fairly collapsed, and the men admit that 
they hav: been beaten. 

In the West of Scotland the settlement of the labor questien 
appears to be further off than at the date of our last. A s'iding 
scale will undoubtedly be accepted, provided a basis can be 
determined upon; bot it is alleged, that in the coal districts 
Mr. FrerRRie’s proposition would involve, in some cas’s, a re- 
duction in wages amounting to 3s. per day, and in others ‘o 25 
per cent. 

The following are the quotations in the West of Scotland, 
on trucks at thé pit: Household coal, 138.6d @148.; steam 
coal, 108.64.@12s.; small coal, 8s. The following are the quo- 
tations f. o. b. at Glasgow Harbor cranes: Wishaw main coal, 
128.6d.@138.6d; house coal, 168.@178.6d.; splint coal, 138.64,@ 
148.9d.; and steam coal, 158.@178. 

Irelard.—In Ireland they are beginning to reap tho benefits 


of the recent declines in coal in England and Scotland. As re- 
gards the successful introduction of home projuce, no ve 

favorable accounts can be had. In some two or three districts, 
the workings are productive, and a fair amount of coal is realised 
and sold; but this coal is nearly all) consumed in the vicinity 
—— a , little of it ever reaching the Metropolitan or other 








COAL PRODUCTION. 





Anthiacite. 
Mined for the week ending April 18, 1874. 
. : WEEK. YEAR.* 
Wyoming Regio~. tone. fons. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co........... 58,158 663,638 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western RR.... 56,053 662,924 
Pennsylvania Coal Co....... o0n ceccccccces 27,791 319,204 
PO 8 re ae 291,484 
Pennsylvania and New York Railroad... 3 407 18,208 
Ceniral Railroad of New Jersey....... 33,834 316,990 
Lehigh Region 5 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. ........ce.cseeeee 65.343 810,454 
Central Railroad of New Jersey.......... + 20,003 200,704 
tDanville, Hazleton, and W. B. R.R.. .... eos 49137 
Schuylkill Region. 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad... ... 1299457 1,098,272 
Shamokin and Lykens Valley.......... . 15,973 145,953 
Suilivan Region. 
Sullivan and Erie Railroad........ ....... 541 6,702 
Total. .......000 -cecerccccccccvecess 435:797 42538670 


* Year beginning January Ist. 
t From the Penn.R.R. Co.’s report, April 17. 
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Bituminous. RETAIL PRIORS. Cleveland, O. ancl . 
PER TON OF : j 
Mined for the Week Ending April 18. Liverpoo] House Orrel, de'ivered. ie +$20 00@$22 00 Our Cleveland correspondent writes : ee ' 
Week. Year, | Liverpool House, Cannel, delivered............. .... @ 25 00 P Ms ‘ 
Tons. Tons, | American and Block, delivered..........csccccee 16 coo@ ——j| The coal market at this point for a'l kinds of coal is exceed- 
Cumberland and Pennsylvania R.R ..... 48,810 385.295 Straitsville Cannel......... cguedeekeauseemenceae 16 co@ —— | ingly dull, and while producers and middle men are asking our i 
——. Branch R.R........eeeereee > 42977 | wertsten Cost, in youd . Grate ~— a quoted prices, something less is taken rather than loose an . 
avtngion & Broad Top R.R. Sale caine . ; 5,167 wae Delaware & Hudson, delivered..... 6 60 6 85 6 10 | order. 
SEO NG wera nn nana ceesecscnerenceees esse 1953 oe oy re anata 6 75 = 625] There is some talk of a strike in the Mahoning Valley, which 
tTyrone and Clearfield ..........c..cecee esbarre, in yard.......:.... 0° 25 5 50 


ecce 166, i 
fAllegheny Region, Penn. B.R.......... si 65,805 Lehigh and Locust Mountain, del’d 7 00 7* 3 so is rather encouraged by producers, inasmuch as they consider 




























































































SUN AE ns. cc ccccvcese. «acs baa New York Whol le Pri i stock at Cleveland quite sufficient to supply demand for some 
ae eee —** Ceccccccccce cove ya soca tei deca time tocome. Lake freights on coal by first fleet moving West i 
BS COR, FED. S558 -- 00 oe teeececceeees cece 19%755 = a are very low. Some vessel owners do not consider it of suffi- i 
tPittsburgh » Penn. R.R 992849 & 2 é é 8 cient inducement, with low grain freight East, to fit out their 
#Tyro a Cheartela Coke. g g z g 5 g vesseis—Massillon coal covers Chippewa, Morris, Silver Creek, it 
ne an Old. necrccccccccccecs cece 12 re a o a2 . ii 
tAllegheny Region, Penn. R. aeons coccce coce 8 = eee pavilions hey Poe | 
+West Penn. R.R........00 0s aan 15,157 Wyoming Coals Pee ton. J Per ton. i 
+Southwest Penn. R.R waen 108,246 | Scrapton.........-06-1 5 10] 5 20! 5 3015 45 |5 90 , 4 90] Youghiogheny,lump,f.o.b$4 75 traitsville ......+.++0+0.$3 50 { 
+Gas Coal, Penn R.R. Ss Se el 11,348 | Lackawanna, Deliver- | | Youghiogheny, nut...... 3 75 Columbiana. ..... eccceece 3 78 
+Pittsburgh Coal, Penn. R.R...... +--+. 28,103 | _ ed on wharf........] 5 10) 5 20] 5 3015 45 j5 90 4 Briar Hill, (Church Hil)).. 4 65 | Strip ae sreee see 4 00 
{From Fenn. R.R. Co’s. report for week ending April 11. Pittston....... 495] 5 00] 5 10/5 20 |5 70 4 83 See, Cees: 6 PS ee / 
Wilkesbarre . 505] 5 15| § 25'5 40 |5 85 4 85 | Massillon, according to (blacksmith)........... 
EEE Newport & Plymouth Mad aed 25!5 40 |6 05 4 85 quality........ $3 75 to 4 co| Darlington and Sterling 
MARKET PRICES OF GOAL. Susquehanna CoalCo.| 5 25] 5 35] 5 4015 55 [6 00 5 oo | Hocking Valley ..... .... 3.75 | Cammel.... ssessseeesee 4 60 ' 
TON... cecceseee] 5 IO] 5 20] 5 30/5 45 15 90 49¢ Denver, Col. 1 
Import Duty on Coal. on Coals, ‘ RETAIL PRICES. i 
Anthracite free. Bituminous, per ton of 28 bushels, 80 Ib. ompany........| 6 00] ...-/ 595/595 |6 10 | 5 15 i 
olne taahal, Hs.. onk. :P Old Co.’s Room Run.| 5 sol ... 3 50/5 50 |5 85 | 4 85 Be ssw eeresesseeesot . ee isonet 75 i 
All slack, or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch reer snen- 6 oo) «.-] 5 9515 95 Pa) $99) Boas... nee 3 >| ie enh... 3 i 
sereen, per ton of 28 bush2ls, 80 Ib. per bushel, 40c., gold. Sear ee : 3. ts Bele 80 a : ae RE icusconsesimeuns § ena een ‘| 
Not other wise provided for, per ton, 40c., gold. eaten Guitel 18): i cra ee hte — ae t, Mich. \ 
ANTHRACITE. Heath -nesnnr-cc--] $83} 585} sis & [sq | 520)  wastvetencusthine thosame; with helt ‘domana Doe's i 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR APRIL,{ F. 0. B. AT SHIPPING PoRTS. | Schuylk’l Coals. ree ” omnee tie: oe i 
oer es Alongside, | season. We quote: i 
g ¥ Schuy!sill W. A.....1 4.95] 5.051 5 1515 30 |5 75 4 40 | Lebigh Lump, per ton..$11 00 Brookfield. cecccccccccece 8 EO i 
gie i s § | Svhwylaiii Ren Ash.. ae eeee] 5 45/5 60 [5 go 4 80 | Lehigh nut.... ..........10 00 | Chippewa......... --. 800 7 
g 5 = ‘ g @ Shamokin W.&R. Ash} ....| ..--| 5 55/5 90 |5 90 5 05 | Scranton, various sizes. 9 50 | Massilon... os 800 
2ile&lSig = North Franklin......) .++-| sss. 5 9015 9° |5 90 4 80 | Blossburg....... seseeseee Q 00 | Straitsville. +500 4 
HA )alola ila RMT cccncccsndec) coset ces 6 0516 05 05 5 05 | Willow Bank wo 8 OO} NUb. cccccce covcscccccese ¢ FS 
SS = | Tighe VANGFcccecco] sccc| cvcel, 0<0s16 95 [675.0 5 50) Briar Hill.....ccocccssce 8 50 
Wyoming Coals. . 
Scranton at E’port & Hoboken)4 60:4 70!4 80!4 95/5 40 |4 40 Georgetown, D.C.,and Alexandria, Va, Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Lackawanna ......... eeveceee|4 6014 7014 Bo 4 9515 40 |4 40 | George’s Creek and Cumberland f.0.b.$4 35@$4 60, wholesale. Per 2000 Ib. WHOLESALE. { Per zocolb. WHOLESALE. 
§Pittston at Newburgh ......../4 30/4 30/4 4014 50/5 00 14 15 Buffalo, N. Y. Brazil Block............«+$4 25 | Steam Nut...........00.. 2 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston. ./4 60/4 70}4 804 95|5 49 14 4° | Youghiogheny Gas Coal..$6 oo | Counelleville coke....... 8 00 | Highland..............+. 3 70] Hocking Valley.......... 440 
Newport and Plymouth........)....| «.-|4 80/4 95/5 60 |4 40] Cattish Lump............ 4 75 | Beaver Gas Coa!........ 6 50 “ — gteam....... «+++ 3.40 | Gas Coke per bush. 126. 
Susquehanna Coal Co.at Amboy|4 7514 93|4 Qo|s 05/5 SO |4 So] se Nut... .......+++ 3 50| Red Bank Cannel........ 5 50 Brazil mut.........+/+++ 3.00 | Pittsburgh ..+. ssesesese+ 6.25 
Kingston at Hoboken..........4 6014 7014 80|4 9515 40 1440] « Nutand Slack... 3 00 att QUNOES, covcccn..§ O0)) SIMOMyene c<cccces ewndosn Sl d Creek oo 
Lehigh Coals. ce a. eT Virginia Cannel.......... 900 | Anthracite....-- -.-..e-. es 
Old Company at Port Johnston.|5 551..../5 5015 50/5 40 14 40] Anthracite, per 20colb. in cars; retail prices, delivered | Indiana Cannel .......... 7 20j 
Old Company’s Room Run.....|5 05]...-|5 05!5 05/5 65 14 70] $1 50 per ton additional. 
Sugar Loaf at Port Johnston...|5 55)..--/5 5o!5 50/5 50 14 55 | Lump.....see scseesseee $6 50] StOVO.....-..ceeecesesees 6 50 Louisville, Ky. 
Hazleton at Elizabethport....../5 4o|....15 3515 SSIS SO 16 SS GLUED, cos ccsosccescce coee 6 00} Chestnut...... cece cecece 6 25 Bush. Tons 
Sreln WE O. On of Robeees.. pn ge ; = ; = és 4 55 teeeeereceeerees ceeee 6 254 SN INN a asecsdnnnaieninaaileccsntl $2 80 
. 5 42/5 4°15 35)5 35!5 4 7° “ 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy!s 5s|..../5 sols 50!5 so 14 55 Baitimore, Dd. Kentucky ees Se eee Ce aes c. 3 08@ 2¢ 
MoNeal et Port Johnston veeese|5 40/5 4915 35 5 ~ go |3 55 Reported by E. STABLER, Jr., coal merchant. ain ae a 3 a. 
chay jouls a WHOLESALE PRICES. See eee ee shy ae 
Port Richmond. afloat. at depot. Anthracite, = from yard. eee cccesccccccecelO oo@10 5° 
Schuylkill White Ash ..........]4 10]4 20/4 30 0]4 45'4 90 3 80 Wilkes-Barre. * Lee,” or ‘* Diamond’” Core ccecsccsessccccceseceesceses Q eevee 
Schuylkill Red Ash...........0[.eee]eeee14 4514 60|4 90 {4 05 | Lump, steamboat or broken..........se002. $5 05 $5 60 New Orleans, La. 
Shamokin W. i... Loe 3 80 iicaiaisiecececivesccetecetadeeieewacee 55 575 April 18, 1874. 
etapa vsalsss-]4 904 ls 05 |4.05 | Stove icon occcesceicicseeseneeseee 5 45 3 73| Reported by P. and R. DeVeRcrs, Wholesale and Retail 
ITY .ccccccccccccccscevccce|coes|ecee{5 0515 OF 455 m a ym 
Lykens Valley .....-..+seeese--leees|eeee|eoee]5 80!5 60 |4 so | Lump, steamboat, and broken ..........6. sees 5 35 | Dealers in Pittsburgh, Anthracite and Cannel coal. 
| | 1 eR Eee eae 5 50 | Stock large for the season, prices low, and demand moder- 











*« Boston” (free burning,) all sizes..... veces 5 50 

Shamokin, red or white ssh, al‘ sizes....5 3305 to 5 50@5 75 

Lykens Valley, red ash, all sizes............ 80 
From wharf or yard, wholesale, 50@75c. additional. 


* f. 0. b. in New York Harbor. 
§These are net prices for delivery, during April, of coal pre- 
viously contracted for, and are not rates at which the company 


ate. We quote: 
Pittsburgh coal, retail, per bbl ... 


bgsivndsinaescqes ba onsen 


wholesale, per bbl .... ee eccccccc ccc s 38400. 





would now make contracts. - SN itibihiinenexssascaveeuscend: a) 
¢ These prices are for registered contracts. Buyers not | PY Tet#1, all kinds en a of 2240 lb. $7@7 50. - to steamboats, per box..........00+- se0++ +500, 
aortas commen will be charged 15 cents per toa more than | George's Creek and Cumberland f. 0. b. at Locust Anthracite, whee per bbl.. ..--.0.. — 
Soranton sale, March 2sth. averages: Stoamer, $4 50; grate, | West Va. Gas Coulf, 0.0. ai Locust Poiat sos... 4 So@'ees wal pe toa a ge gags 
$4 59%; egg, $4 82%; stove, $5 25; chestnut, $4 24. 2 Seo 7 ae fonts (Arkansas) coal, retail, per EDI. .........ceceeseee 00 75Ce 


Kanawha Cannel, COarse. .....e.seececeseccces 
FOTO ..000 cc cece sccccccccccccecocccccccccevcesocce J B5@D-cce 


Bitchie Mineral of West Virginia............+20000019 CO@.e-- 
Boston, Mass. 


4 Prices for May as per circulars dated the "goth inst., are 10 
aie per ton above these rates. 


Line Prices for April, 1874. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Blossburg(blacksmith).$18 oo | Wyoming............ ses 14 00 
Anthracite ............. 20 00} Missowi..... eccccccceee § 68 
WD iiccdvecicvctccecses. 6:68 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 23, 1874. 
Our market presents the same monotonous condition o1 the 


WHOLESALE. 











Sa < past few weeks, many of the wholesale houses alleging it to be ANTHRACITE. 
Ar 23 é 5 even worse-the effort to sell being very great. With some, favor- fo i aaa aah a fant shawnee iy 3 
BH] o|& | 3 | a | ably situated, the low rates of freight are a temptation, and | Chestnut........+.c.+secsscvecsssuessecvecescececcceceee $93 
a jal|a,;6 |e they are taking a limited sdvantage of the same. Stocks on sai aw BITUMINOUS. 
Carbondale... sscccsssssee sesvevers|a asla 25|2 sola oofs ag | BaRdare fair. ‘The continued cool weather makes a moderate | rosa Top, f. 0. b» Port Richmond ne... Oe eS 
Fair Haven, Viiv sseese-sssesesere « 6 0016 25'6 0/6 as|.... | business for the retail dealers. In Cumberland the sales have | Red Bauk Cannel..--..s0.s-se00--sceeceeees on eo 
ee rr cove : learfield Coal, ft. o. b. at G acco} je 
eee ais, Setliibaend.....-20-00: 15 983 tals Sis ahs | eer ee ree: eet 
“ Newport coal...........|2 a5|2 25/3 sol3 oo|.... | =2slish Cannel. . $24 oo@25 co 75¢. per ton additional for delivery. re 
“ Wilkes-Barre coal......|3 50/3 sol3 70/3 20|.... | 20 40 from ship 22 oo Clearfield and Brosd Top eoals are abcut $6 25 per ton at 
Pittston Junction.............seccccee]2 45/2 48]2 70[3 45|-0e. | S0Otch Cannel ....15 co@18 co - seeee © 75@ 7 25 | South Amboy, f. 0 
Port Carbon.. ...esssse.ccscsss cece ee |? 75/3 00/3 45/2 golx 2g | AMerican Cannel. 14 co@rs oo = siail _— 7 5° oO RETAIL. 
Port Clinton.........ssseccesseeceeee!2 9%/3 09/3 19/2 44iz 44 Lingan...... -.-.+-7 50 an raci » retail. 8 so@ 9 oo ANTHRACITE 
—— Haven ...cccccccccccccrvece > kale aie ais aa Caledonia......... 7 75 by cargo 6 7s@ 7 50 . 
ID vnnosicceccsssce snenecseneses th OSIh GD Milvecalt ae Chicago, Ill. P. & R. C. and I. Co., per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
hn... ecccccccccccseee(2 25/2 25/2 50/2 OOlr 25 April 20, 1874. In Yard. Delivered. 
pet 7 ee aes ae ae 25/5 OOl.-ee REPORTED BY RENO & LITTLE, COAL MERCHANTS. Se asa nsenione sven $5 50 $6 25 
Onwego sud Battaio, <i 2.2 =s2122(8 5313 3213 $|3 2el"-" | No change in prices of oval. ‘Trade extremely dull. We WE es ae ee G6 i 
Se quote : Other dealers generally ask a hittte ’ J th 
Lebigh Furnace Lump $3 25, without any commission, a oo oe ea co oer (West Va.) 8 co@ 8 so] Co., having oma oie that are ore thaa the in a <a 
BITUMINOUS, gh prepared..10 II 00 DNCl....+0-.+++* 9 COM10 CoO | manner. 
Lackawanna, ilkes- Blossburg.... ....-ses++6 9 00 


BITUMINOUS. 
Per ton of 2,240 Ib. 






WHOLESALE PRICES. F. 0. B. 
Per ton of 2240 lb. 


Barre and Pittston.... 10 oo | Indiana Block... 
BITUMINOUS. Hocking “ Brooks 





RE TAD «ono oe-onse $6 75 
cows aha poeane eens 6 75 
Geor e's Greek, Cum- e , 
FIRING 000 cece secant 5 2 
West Virginia Gas..7 40@7 so 
Peytona Cannel...... 13 50 
Penn. Gas.........-7 50@7 65 
Westmoreland Gas..7 50@7 65 
Sterling Cannel. cosess 26°00 
«“ del’v’d. 16 00 
CIR ois cakseois nse 6 50 
Waverly Co. Yougbiog’y. 


: $xx f.0.b. at Richmond. 


“ “ 


7 
+ Delivered at ehens 





Block House ......008 
Ohio Caking..... ... 
Ohio Cannel.......... 
Lyonsdale Coal....... 
James River Bit....... 

és Carb.... 
*Cannelton Cannel.... 
Liverpool Gas Cannel, 





ex ship.. scoocsctS 2005 se 


House “ ... 


cee Gas....7 <<? : “ 


| Red Bank Cannel..... 
7 50| tCannelton Splint..... 
Freight from Richmond, Va., to New York, $2 00. 


9 02 
9 co 





Briar Hilland Erie 8 oo@ 8 50! Wilmington and Iilinois.. 5 oo 
Walnut Hill (W.V.) 8 00@ 8 50| 
Cincinnati, O. 
April 21, 1874. 
Reported by A. BucHanan & Co., wholesale a retail dealers 
in coal and coke. 
Bush. Tons. 
Youghiogheny, or Pittsburgh, afloat... ........10G $2 80 
Pomeroy —- ‘ 1 96 
Cannel coal.. 





° 5 04 
Semi Cannel... + oc 2 52 
The following are retail prices delivered: 
Youghiogheny......cccccescees coveel3 C@14C. * 64@$3 92 
POMeroy....cccccccccce seeceveccecessIE C@12C. 8@ 3 36 


COMNE). coccccccccccccccccccccccccccsD® CQ2G a 16@ 6 72 
Semi Cannel......scccccccscssccseseem 130 ——= 3 & 
Anthbracite........ ee eeeesesssseeseee™™ = —— if oO 





$6@6 25 in yard ; $6 75@7 00 delivered. 
Pittsburgh, Pu. 
April 21, 1874. 
The following are the prices on cars here : 





Youghiogheny coal per ton....... eer eceeceeasesecseses 2 25 
« coke * tee eeeneececcecesccssseecees 2 7S 
Connellsville coal « cece cceeseccedeccccecccesses 2 25 
coke “ sete eerccre ccecccvesscceces 3 25 

hettene all sizes Go wesee eeccccccccce sees 7 00 
© stie Shannon coal on platform per bushel ... veces 74 


San Francisco, Cal. 
From the Commercial Herald, April g, 1874. 
Supplies of bituminous coal from Vancouver Island are in. 
creasing. This is a decided favorite with gas and other large 
consumers, and finding ready sale at alltimes. The supplies 
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LL sseeeeeneeeneemeeeenensnensee=e=en=n=asemmssnsme 


from Black Diamond and other Mt. Diablo mines are quite lib- 
eral. Australian is plentiful, both present and prospective, 
and for this, low prices prevail. Anthracite is scarce and high. 
Cumberland is in good stock, with considerable competition 
among dealers. The receipts at this port from Jan. 1st to 
April rst, were 09,216 tons ; showing a decrease of 9,598 tons, 
as compared with the same time last year. The increase in the 
receipts of domestic coals, amounts to 4,068 tons ; Australian 
2,236 tons; and Vancouver Island, 8,586 tons. The receipts of 
English coals decrease@ 20,044; Anthracite, 3,358 tons ; and 


Cumberland, 1,086 tons. We quote : 


West Hartley ...... ....$13 oo] Bellingham Bay ....... 8 50 
Wallsend ........ ..... 12 00] Mt. Diablo, coarae...... 8 50 
Australian........10 co@11 00 * filmp......-. 698 
Coos Bay.... eos cose ee 10 oo | Anthracite ... .-....... 20 00 

Nanuimo ............,.. 11 52. Cumberland. ....18 00@zo0 00 


St. Louis, Mo. 


April 18, 1874. 
959 


The receipts by rail at East St. Louis for March were 5 
cars, or about 60,000 tons. The receipts from the rst to 
8th inclusive were 1,659 cars, or about 16,590 tons. 

Delivered in St.Louis 4 cents per bushel extra. 


Delivered to railroads and mills by car ferry 2c. per bushel 


extra. 


Per bushel. Per ton. 
Illinois coal, retail at East St. Louis. ........9 © $2 52 





Halifax, N. 8S. 
Prices in gold, per ton of 2240 Ibs. 


“ manufacturers...... ee aE 2 24 | g = E35 
“ * delivered..... eveccccscccvcccecces 12 G 3 30 . 8 a5 Ss 
Big Muddy.........--.++ wcevesescocvoces 000013 3 78 S. Sa g@s 
Trenton. ....+..++0+ eoceccceccce eccccccccccccce 1134 c. 3 22 ER ee 2a3 
O’Fallon..... pense se cedvecsvencsese Ccccccccece 9 ¢& 2 52 PORTS. 3 $32q 
Anthracite, delivered in St. Louis. pbbbensebs eee g = ES sans 
Missouri cannel, ‘“ henebokssnesopesneseces @ EP bo ae SE 
Indiana cannel.........+-e+-00 eneccccccesecccvccsee sees 7 00 gS aa gos 
Toledo, Ohio. ES omy é Eg $ 
Beranton, all sizes....... $9 00 Bette Monn on nonos eons 6 co a _# + ae 
om hoa vescceceee ..11 00 | Bituminous.......-4 50@6 50 : ee ae oar on 
Blossburg..........8 50@ 9 00 Augusta, Me.... 3 5 
Sydney Coal....... .+--$8 00 | Little Glace Bay...... oon 9-95 
Victoria .... -..+++- Se ee seb 
Gowrie.....-..+- esacsece 7 75 





Terente, Ont. 
Prices in gold, per ton of 2000 Ibs. 





Scranton, all sizes....... $7 50 | Bituminous ............. 7 50 
Lehigh prepared ........ 8 50} Blossburg..... 
66 LUMP... cccceeee Q 00 


Montreal, Queb. 
Prices in gold, per ton of 2000 Ib., ex yard. 





Scotch Steam.....¢8 oo@ 8 so| Lump Lehigh .... 9 oo@— — 95 ~o 
Lower Port....... 7 50@ 8 o0| Grate ..... « -+20210 CO@— — eee I 25 
Newrastle Grate ..11 oo@12 oo | Egg, Amer. Ant .. 9 so@ro 00} Mystic..... cpeeidebeenien Secheseel, cease een 115 
Welsh Anthracite. 9 co@10 oo | Stove, “ ont DE? 5 0 II nocusnncesasnnsees<unnese 1 go yt ore 


English Coke.....— —@— — | Chestnut “ +-10 CO@10 50 


Provincial Coals. 


PRICES IN GOLD F.O.B. AT THE SHIPPING PORTS OF THE MINES. 
Coarse. Slack. 


Coarse, Slack. 


Block House..¢2 25 $1 25 | Sydney, Reserve 





Gowri. ...... 2 00 I 50 ERIMD .ncscess 2 60 
Pictou, Albion fo a 2 30 

mine ........ 3 00 Caledonia...... 2 00 
Pictou, Vale m. 3 00 Glace Bay ..... 2 00 





Freights from Cape Breton to New York remain at $3 25. 


TOWING 












Albion (at Cunard wharf). 7 50 Baltimore. .....cccccccccces -coese 





Erie and Champlain Canals. 


The following rates represent the figures at which orders are 
taken for shipments upon the opening of the above canals, 
which will be on May sth. 

NFW YORK AND SHIPPING POINTS IN THE VICINITY TO 
* Buftaloand Lockport..$1 85 | * Utica, N. Y .. ........ 1 25 
* Rochester.....-.cscccces I 75 an Me eae I 35 
—e evavense & 3 *Oswego, N. ¥ .....002+. 1 70 

BET ccc cs acces c0nn Ti everee sesswassecvess (90 

* Alongside. 

*Montreal, Cansda, gold.$2 75 | Ottawa, Canada.......... 3 25 
St. Jobs, BH, B...0+000.- 2 50 | Quebec.....-.cceccccceee 3 25 
* Harbor towing extra 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
BITUMINOUS COALS, 


The freight on George’s Creek coal per ton of 2240 Ib. to 
Georgetown is $1 86. To Alexandria, Va., it is 11c. per ton 
more. By the B. & O. R. R. to Baltimore the freight on 
George's Creek coal is 2.70 per zooo Ib., and 4c. per gross ton: 
for use of cars. 

On bituminous coal from Cannelton to Richmond via the C. 
& O. RB. BR. the transportation amounts to $3.65 per net ton. 


We are compelled to omit, tor want of space, our table of 
freights from the Mines to the sea ports; they are, however, 
unchanged. 










































the 


Freights, 





da 















weer eesesees 


Albany...0..00- oe 
Amesbury, Mass. see 
Bangor, Me........++-. cece 
Bath, M@......ccecccccesecccccccs 


Boston, Mass........+ ecce-eceee 
Bridgeport, Ct.....-.seceeceesees 
Bristol, Ct.....cccccccccccccccece 
BONO 53605. dcnbwsneeseveosscecsus 
Dighbton..... c Sabb sesenseneseeeee 
East Cambridge........+.+++ees0s 
Fall River......ccccccccccccsccsece 
Hackensack... .ccccecesccssesses 
Hartford... wccccccccccccccccccee 
Hoboken........0. son eeeene 
HIQASOD. 0. scocces.s:cencee e208 


Jersey ce I 75 
Middietown SS ses 






New Bedford.......ccccccceccccecs 
NOwWbUryport.....csccecesceceses 
WOW TIAVOR. cccwcssccceonswcvesy 
New London.........cccceee eves 
Newport..... ose 

New York . 

Norfolk... 
Norwalk. 
Norwich ... 
Pawtucket... 
Philadelphia ....... 
Portland......ccccccse 
Portsmouth, Ne Hoses eese esses 
Providenuce......ccccssecccee eves 






NHW+ NWe WD 
. . 
Hus OND e BD 
O0* OMem 
i 
mMBDe ee Dee eo 
ee e° 6.4 
. UWUBDe ee Neee 
Omer Oeee 
Mee eevee 
oR Ss ey a 
Gevewass 


FROM NEW YORK TO POINTS ON THE HUDSON BIVER. Richmond,Va....... oc cwccececees eves coos woes 
per ton. per ton. Rockport..... ©6000 wneccescocenes veee 270 ag 
Manhattanville........... 8c. | Haverstvaw...... ....000017 C eee sosecccccesannas! pees 3 00 tee 
Spuyten Duyvel....+-.+-- 9 ‘*| Verplanck’s Point........17 “* ai BEDON...22 20000 seeeee seeceee| 1 25 sees I - 
Yonkers... ..... .10 “ | Peekekill & Newburg.....18 “ Salem....... seecss seoses eccccce- 275 2 50 I 8s 
ERNIES 5520000500000 «| West Point & Cold Sp’g...20 ‘« | Stamford. ..........-. sepseene oose] sees I 50 5 
Piermont & Dobbs Ferry. 3 « | Poughkeepsie...........022 eo toe Sees SabERe sees 175 - 
Nyack & Tarrytown ae oak. 15 «©! Rondout eee ty een a ecco 1 65 
Bing BING...-.0.00000000% 16 ‘*| Hudson.... a es ooeee teeeees 30 tees — 
evens” SN ccoccacscateiel “seca” h ase EN xeon 
Boats of 100 tons and under—per boat. Wareham...... bdbnboccede oe o80ese 2 50 ewes I 50 
Manhattanville......... $11 oo | Spuyten Duyvel........$13 oo | Wilmington, Del...............-- 1 10 a soak 
Yonkers......00cccccees 15 oo | Tarrytown .... .... poi a eens ay ee aa free ee Re 
Sing Sing.. . 20 00] Peekskill .............. 2000] Rates from Rondout to New York 15¢c. above Weehawken. 
Newburgh..........-.-- 25 oo | Poughkeepsie ...... «ess 30 00] They are sc. less from Newburgh going south, and sc. above 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 






Newburgh rates going north. 
§ Under 150 tons, soc. per ton. 


per ton. per boat.| 4 This is the rate alongside. Delivery on wharf costs from 
Norwalk & Bridgeport. .33% c. | Port Morris........-..-$20 00] s6¢. to 18c. additional. ° _ 
New Haven........- ---33% ‘| West Farms, mouth of tt Towing extra. 


Derby (¢50 per b’t extra)33% “* Creek..... 
Southport & Westport..go ‘‘ 














Milford.... ...ceeeeee--40 ©“ | West Chester.........+. 30 00 
Branford. . 45 ‘| College Point........... 25 00 
New London. .60 ‘| Flushing & White Stone. 30 00 
Middletown.. --65 ‘| East Chester Town Dock 60 00 
Norwich. ......+-eessees 68 ‘| New en & Glen 
Hartford & Stonington. 7s ss CPR noscnve ks o'savees 90:90 
Mystic.......ssee.- «| Mamaroneck “& Port 

: yer boat Ohester....ccccsccoee + 70 00 
Harlem.......- paueasene $18 oo | Greenwich, meperunes & 


Mott Haven ........... 13 00] Darien..........e-00++ 75 00 


Harbor Towing. 
From Hoboken to 


Loaded. Light. 
34 st., towing limits............. $6 00 
RIES cancun sccntcevescn scacsse $800 


+ evccecee 25 00 
West Farms..........-. 35 00 


$5 co—$11 00 
6 co— 14 00 






tt 3c. per ton per bridge extra. 
* Freights from South Amboy are sc. above these rates, and 
from Hoboken and Weehawken about sc. less. 


Freight on Pittston Coal—From Newburgh. 


By boats of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., per ton of 2240 Ibs. 
To Troy, Albany and Stuyvesant .........cecccceseccess 60. 
‘« Nyack and Hudson and Boston R.R. dock, Hudson, dis- 

Charged tO Cars .....ccceccccccersencccesecccscesses5O Ce 
« Hudson, except a: above, Rondout and Poughkeepsie. . 35 Ce 
« Catskill, at mouth of creek, Sing Sing, Tarrytown, Pier- 

mont, and Yonkers ........ccccseeeccccccccccccesee55 Ce 
‘« Fishkill Landing and West Point...... ........000000025 CG 
« Peekskill, Haverstraw, Saugerties, and Barrytown...45 c° 
6 Flow WOrK..cccccccccccscccccsesevcccccccccscccccscoce OF GO 


MISCELLANEOUS FREIGHTS. 


Newtown Creek’...... ....0+ eee. 10 00 9 00— 19 00 Gas Coals. 
ro JobNSton........seceseeecces 9 00 9 co— 16 00] From Fairmont and Clarksburg, via B. and O. R. B., to 
th street, North River ..... sees sees 18 00] Baltimore, including loading..... uskiskeeeGesncnne 


m East River to Weehawken 


and return to East River ...... co— 16 00 


To 61st st., $12 extra; to 79th at., $x4 Sniva 5 to owth st., 
extra. 


Lehigh and Delaware Division Canals. 


MavcuH CHUNK, Pa., March 25, 1874 
Until further notice the foliowing rates of toll, via the a 
canals will be adopted. 
From Mauch Chunk to Easton per ton of 2240 Ib.......+ 
«  « Bristol or New Hope..... eeseecess 
Suen one Bristol to Philadelphia. .............scepevee 


From Coalburg and Paint Creek to Richmond, via Cc. and 
O. RK. R., per ton, eins eeeine. acccconescessccceese 9 95 
From Richmond to New Yo oa 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. 


ToLtts aND TOWING. 


Per ton of 2240 Ib. 
From New Brunswick to | From New Brunswick to 
46c. cents. cents. 


$16 





joc. | South Amboy, towing only. r0)Newark, towing only....... 20 
70. | Rahway « .. 13)|Hudson City, “ cvce 25 
On load shipments the toll sheets of 1873 will remain in force Flizabethport, «  ., rgiNew York, below s3d at..... 20 
































PS a tolls on anthracite from New Brunswick is 25 cents 


oes tolls on bituminous from New Brunswick is 37 cents 
extra. 

Towing from Port Richmond, 7 cents additional. 
Fairmount to New York, including tolls. scccccceccce 57 CORUM. 


Greenwich seebnscos cveve © ” 
Trenton os ss F . vevenwessues ee ss ” 
Port Richmond «“ anthracite, ‘ - 


Tolls on bituminous, loaded at Port Richmond cad Green- 


wich, is 1234 cents per ton extra; other bituminous and semi- 
bituminous, 25 cents extra. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


Import Duties. 
The following are the duties in Gold on Iron: 


Fiat iron, not less than 1, nor more than 6 inches wide, nor 
less than 3, nor more than 2 inches thick. Round Tron, not less 
than %, nor more than 2 inches in diameter, and Square Iron, 
not less than 34, nor more than 2 inches square $ lb. 9-10 of 1c. 
Flat Round or Square Iron, of larger or smaller sizes than the 
above mentioned, per Ib.............000.. cccccccccl 35-1000 

Provided, that alliron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms, 
less finished than bars, and more advanced than Pig iron, ex- 
cept castings, shall pay the same as iron does. 

Provided, that none of the above iron shall pay less than 314% 
per cent, 


oo gbenpaa ice OEE EEE 1 
Boiler plates, or oiher plate iron not less than 2 °°" 





3-16 of an inch thick, per ‘b..........cccccees . ° 
Scrap castings per i rteken Ce recceccescecoces _- $s 4 
Pe ce 7 00 
Pig Iron per ton...... ehastane Sebbbbe sAeseesers? 6 90 
Irou ore ro per cent. aivalorem. 
New York, 


April 24, 1874. 

Although business in this city is almost invariably reported 
very dull, yet, there appear to have been more transactions 
than during the previous week. Now, that inflation is dead, 
the policy of the administration known, and the long desired 
“* something "’ has been done, it is to be oped that confidence 
will soon be re-establiched, and that the manufactu ring in- 
terests will soon be bevefited by a portion of the large sums 
of money now being hoarded. The feeling still prevails that 
it will take some time to make business move, but that when 
it does it will be very brisk. 

American Pig.—The consumptive demand is very light, 
and the prospects of the immediate future are not very encour- 
aging. There have been no speculative transactions of late. 
The best brands of Lehigh are firmly held at $35 for No. 1; 
$33 for No. 2, and $31 for gray forge, at*which figures there 
is no profit, as we were plainly shown frem the books of 
one of the best managed Lehigh companies. These figures 
can be considerably shaded on brands not so well established, 
and according to the financial necessities of the furnace com- 
panies. We learn of sales of 750 tons gray forge, at $27 ; 750 
tons ditto, at $28 ; sco tons ditto, at $27.50, and soo tons ditto, 
at $27. There is nota heavy stock of gray forge in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. We quote: 

No 1, Foundry Anthracite....-.iseeseseeeeeeeee $34 00@35 00 


No. 2, " 96060 0000000600000086 ++ 31 00@33 00 
Groy Forge. ........0.cessecccccccccccccccccccese 27 aaa 00 
White and Mottled...... se rsenccceceseceeceseses 22 00@26 00 


Salisbury Charcoal Carwheel...... secccccevcces 62 00 cece 

Scotch Pig,—The strikes in Scotland are supposed to be 
about atan end. Our cable information is somewhat confiict- 
ing. We received quotations for Wednesday as follows : Colt- 
ness, 918. 6d. and g2s8. 6d. ; Gartsherrie, 86s., 87s. and 88s. ; 
Glengarnock, 86s. and 878.; Eglinton, 76s. ard 77s.—76s. 18 un- 
doubtedly the correct figure for Eglinton, as we have been 
able to check it by a telegram dated roth inst., giving a de- 
cline of 48., and another 22d inst., giving 3s. advance, equiva- 


consumption limited, and stocks not large. There is not sup- 
posed to be much afloat. From one large dealer we receive 
information that there is more inquiry. We note sales of 200 
tons Eglinton in lots, at $36.60@37 : 100 tons Glengarnock at 
$38; 150 tons Coltness, on private terms; 200 tons mixed 
brands, in lots, at our higher quotations; 100 tons Carnboe; 
zoo tons Langloan; and to arrive, 200 tons Coltness, all on pri- 
vate terms. We quote: Eglinton, $36@37; Coltness, $39, to 
arrive, and $42@42.50 on spot: Glengarnock, $37@38; Carn- 
broe, 36.50@37; Langloan, $3@738; and Summerlee, $38. 

Iron hails. This branch of business is still very cull, and 
in the absence of prices to transactions, eur quotations are 
merely nominal. There are occasionally lots of boih English 
and American rails offered at very low figures, by parties who 
must realize. We learn that such was the case wita a lot of 
English during the past week. We note sales of 600 tons 30 Ib. 
rails for a Wes‘ern road, for cash, figure not given ; and 1000 
tons 561b., particulars private. There were rumors of the 
sale of 1500 tons, but we were unable to confirm it. We quote 
American at $58@$60, currency, at the worke, and English at 
$54@$55 gold. 

Bessemer Steel Rails. In the absence of transactions 
we quote nowinally: English $92@$95, gold; American, $98 
@roo currency. 

Old Rails. We learn of no transactions and quote: T’s 
at $39@$40., upon which figures concessions can be had on 
large orders for prompt cash. 

Scrap Iron. We learn of sales of 250 tons of wrought'scrap 
at $42.50; rooto rsotons scrap steel at 2}¢c., and 350 tons 
wrought scrap on private terms. We quote : wrought at $40@ 
$42.50, secording to quality ; and cast at $28@$s2. 


lent to a decline of 18. since the 18th. The demand is light, . 
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eS en _v_.0_ewo—5658 eee ore 


. Baltimore, 
April 20, 1874. 

The sales for the past week have been unimportant, and the 
market remains very dull. We quote No. 1 American Anthra- 
cite pig at $33 ; No. 2, $31, and No. 3, $29. 

Chicago, 
. April 22, 1874. 

Rogers & Co., dealers in Scotch and American pig iron, re- 
port the market as follows : . 

The market is quiet, not much doing. The large buyers are 
out of the market, having purchased, during the past month, 
from 3 to 6 months’ stock. We quote at 4 months’ time : 

No. x COltmess ....cccccccccvcce cocccccccces cccces $4 COD cove 
Bo. 2 GATtGRersr8e.... cccccccccccescccscccoceccees 47 OOD coc 
No. 1 Summerlee.... 2... ccccseees ecccscccescceces GO CO cces 
WHO. 2 GRORMRETIOSE, 0.200 cccccccecvcveccccecsecesce 2 45 00@ ou. 
No. x Eglinton .......... panesecnessvensescecoces 46 GUE wee 
Warner’s ‘“‘ American Scotch” .. .... Secerececece 43 eee 
No. 1 Grand 1ower Mo. ores (Bituminous)........ 38 00o@ .... 
No. 2, = - - ccccce 33 COM ccce 
No. 1 FOrge....00. -s+e0. weececccccccoseveccceces JO CO® coco 
Union ‘‘A’’ x (Anthracite) ........cccscccccscccces 35 COW ween 
Union “B”’ x (Anthracite) .......cccccccccsecce ce 34 COW coon 
No, 1 Lake Superior (charcoal) .....eeeseeee sees 43 COW wane 
No. 2 Lake Superior ee eecccesee. seseees 40 COW one. 
No. 3 Lake Superior as ersece seesereceees 43 0C@45 00 
No. 4 Lake Superior ”* ecccccccccccesccce 45 00@48 00 
Cincinnati. 
April 21, 1874. 

Reported by TRaBER and AUBERY, commission merchants for 
the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 

The market for pig iron continues very quiet, and we have 
nothing of interest to report, Good brands of charcoal foun- 
dry are scarce. Other kinds are in abundant supply. Nothing 
doing in cold blast. We quote: 


CHARCOAL, 
Hanging Rock, a 1, Foundry..... 
“e 


i Mill ....... «+. 32 00@ ....—4 MOB 
Tennessee No 1, Foundry........++seeee2 36 00@37 0o—4 MOS 
Tennessee. No. 2 SS 6Hene eseccessee 34 00@35 0o—4 MOS 

* Th. cvnicceccccccsescesccesces 3F COG? 0O—§ MRO 
Missouri, No. 1, Foundry.... ............ 38 00@40 oo—4 Mos 
STONE COAL. 

Ohio No. 1, Foundry............eceseeeess 35 00@37 00—4 M08 

« Zo. 2, - o cccecccccccces esses 33 00@34 0O—4 MOS 
OHIO Mill... ..csccccccccvccccece eeseeesee 30 00@31 CO—4 MOB 
Missouri, No. 1, Foundry............+. « 35 00@37 00—4 mos 


++ ++$38 00@39 co—4 MOS 
+ 35 00@36 co—4 mos 











“ No. 2, 7 teeeeereseee eee 33 00@34 0CO—4 MOS 
= Mill. cocccccccccscccccccscccccess 30 COM3ZI CO—4 MOS 
CAR-WHEEL. 
Hanging Rock, C. B....... ++ 58 00@60 co—4 Mos 
Tennessee 2 cece + 55 00@57 co—4 mos 
Missouri - éSSeicoeceeee sees 55 00@57 Co—4 MOS 
Alabama + teeeecesecececces 55 00@57 CO—4 MOB 
BLOOMS. 
CROIOOEL occ cescccccsccncececesccsccsce 85 OO@IOO CO—OREE 


SCRAP IRON. 
EEE CT a Se 
Wrought ...cccccsrce cccccccccccccocess £ 40M x 75—Cash 
New hails. ....cccrccccccccvccccccccoses 63@ 65—cash 


Cleveland 
April 21, 1874, 

C. E. BrncHam & Co., dealersin pig iron and iron ores, re- 
port the market as follows : 

Our pig iron market has become firmer since our last re- 
port, and the demand has increased, although prices have re- 
mained unchanged. We quote as follows: 

No. 1, Anthracite Toundry......-...2..++$33 50@34 50—4 mos 
No. 2, - = eessccsecscees 32 50@32 50—4 MOS 
No.1, Bituminous ‘“ eeasececceecees 34 00@35 co—4 MOS 
No. 2, - {6 saeeeeveeeeeee 32 00@33 50—4 MOS 
No. 1, Grey Forge Bituminous........... = 00@30 co—4 Mos 
No, 2, Close Grey........+. seseeseereeees 28 0CO@29 Co—4 MOS 
No. 1, Massilon Black Band ...........++. .36 50@37 co—4 mos 
No, B-r + + esecccccescees 34 50@36 00 —4 MOS 
No. 2 . - esecccccescces 33 50@34 50—4 MOS 
No. 1, Lake Superior Charcoal............ 41 00@42 50—4 mos 


No. 2, - - seseeesecees 39 COM4I CO—4 MOS 
No. 3, “ - sesececceses 44 00@46 co—4 MOB 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, “* - eeseeeeeeees 47 0O@52 CO—4 MOS 
American Scotch... ..csseecsscee-seeesee 34 00@35 0O—4 MOS 
Detroit, 
April 21, 1874. 
Scotch pig, net ....... o ebessesesccesetoeescs cece GO COM cece 


Lake Superior pig. Bo. S chahdbedenaceesecoeesees, Gh OED woes 
se “é 


i Mkhekccdsbanecsetaeseuessa lal came 


Louisville. 
April 21, 1874. 

GrorGt H. Hutt reports the market as follows: 

The market is quiet but steady. There is no immediate 
prospect of the mills resuming work. and forge irons are not 
salable at quotations. Foundry and car wheel irons are in 
moderate request to supply immediate wants. 

The usual time, 4 mos., is allowed on the quotations below: 

HOT BLAST—CHARCOAL. 
No. 1 foundry, from Hanging Rock ores......... $38 00@40 00 
No. 2 se = - eseveesee 34 00@36 00 
No. 1, forge, # * ecccccess 3% COWM3Z2 CO 
No. 1,foundry, ‘* Tennessee ‘‘ seseceses 35 CO@4O 00 
No2 “« - . se 33 00@35 00 
No. 1, forge, 30 00@31 00 
No. x, foundry, ‘* Alabama - 35 00@38 oo 
mz #8€«* «* Tron Mountain “ .. 41 00@43 00 
HOT BLAST—STONECOAL. 
No. x, foundry, from Missouri ores........+-.+++ 34 00@36 00 
No. 2, - - - omke eosccceee 33 00@33 00 
No. 1, forge “ o secepecssesses 90. C0GRSt OO 
_ COLD BLAST—CHARCOAL. 
Car Wheel from Hanging Rock ores......-++.++. 60 00@63 00 
" “ Tennessee ‘  ..scccceseees 53 00@55 00 





= « Alabama 64 seccccccccces §5 COMS7 CO 
” « Georgia Gh ceccccccccccs §5 CO@S7 CO 
* ‘¢ Missouri $6 peccccccccccs §3 COGS7 CO 
oe « Kentucky 6 peccccccceces 55 00@57 60 


Philadelphia. 


April '23, 1874. 
The prospect looks better, and there is a little better feeling 
in the iron market. The inquiry is somewhat greater than at 


the date of our last. Forge irona in Eastern Pennsylvania are 
rather scarce. We note sale of roco tons gray forge at $28, and 
small sales of mixed brands at our regular quotations : also 
500 tons of new rails at $62.50, and rooo tuns old, at $41.50 in 
this city. We quote No. 1 pig, at $33 to 35; No. 2, $31 to 33, and 
gray forge at $29 to30. New rails are quoted at $58 to 60 at 


the works, and old at $41 to42 here. No. 1 wrought scrap is 
quoted at $39 to 41. 




































sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, &c.: 


pig iron, and prices remain unchanged. The demand is per- 
haps 4 trifle less active than at the time of our last report, 
but the general impression seems to be that any change in 
prices is more likely to be in the direction of an advance than 
towards lower figures. 1t may be proper to add, however, 
that a puddlers’ “ strike’ fs threatened. Should this occur 
and become general, the aspect of affairs would be materially 
changed. We quote: 


_ 1 Foundry, anthracite or bituminous.$32 00@34 oo—4 mos 
oO. 2, a oe ‘ 


No. 1, Grey Forge, “ + + 27 50@29 co—4 MOB 
No.2, *“ Se - © 27 CO@ oeee 
White and mottled « « + 26 00@26 50—4 mos 


week ending April roth : 
IRON MADE FROM LAKE SUPERIOR ORES, SMELTED BY BITUMIN- 


500 tons gray forge, ......cccceccccceccesccsecsee$27 0O—Cash, 
zoo tons ‘* “ 

500 tons gray forge, neutral.......... ececccccseee 27 0O—4 MOS 
100 tons white and mottled, neutral ............. 26 oo—4 mos 
TOG GONE DMMIGET.. sncccccccsouvcoes eecescseteess 29 CO—CaSh. 
100 tons No. 2 foUNATY.......ccecccescscscceceses 28 50—Cash. 
roo tons gray forge, neutral.........eseeesee+ees 28 0O—4 MOS 


tirely nominal. Scotch pig of standard quality is now freely 
offered for delivery next fall and winter, at $40, and yet there 
are no buyers at present. Last sale of Glengarnock at $41. 


No. 1 foundry from Iron Mountain and Maramac ores, $32@34 
No. 2 foundry from Iron Mountain and Maramac ores, 29@31 
No. 3 forge from Iron Mountain and Maramac ores, - 25@29 
No. 1 Massilon, - - + 43@.. 
No. Tennessee, col d short, - - . - 36@.. 
No. Ohio, cold sho rt, - - - - - - 40@.. 


No. 1 foundry from Iron Mountain aud Maramac ores, 35@4o0 
No. 2 foun‘iry from Jron Muuntain and Maramac ores, 34@36 


No. forge from Tennessee ores, - - - 31@33 
COLD BLAST CBABCOAL PIG. 

Hanging Rock carwheel, - - = - - - 60@64 

Tennessee, - - - - - - . - - 58@6o0 


Iron Mountain, per ton.... 





certainty which pervades the trade inallits branches. With but 


The strikes of the miners,and the scarcity of orders have 
been the causes of many furnaces being damped down and the 


Pittsburgh. 
April 23, 1874. 
Reported by A. H. Curips, commission merchant for the 


The market continues well supplied with good brands of 


" + 30 00@31 com4 MOS 


The Pittsburgh Commercial reports the following sales for 


OUS COAL. 


peedecececcoceescocescccecce 20 GO ORE, 


Go CONS FOMMAET.. 006 vccccccesccccscccccesescsces JO COON 
90 CONS TOURELY...0. ccccccccsocsccocccscoccesces JO CO—4 IOS 


ANTHRACITE. 
10 tons No. 1 fOUNATY...........eeeecececeeeess $35 CO—4 MOB 
San Francisco. 
April oth, 1874. 
The demand for pig iron is inconsiderable, and prices en- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
April 18, 1874. 
The receipts of pig iron for the week ending the 12th inst. 


were 837 tons, and the shipments ssotons. The receipts of 
iron ore were 4,900 tons, and the shipments 310ton. The ship- 
ments on the St. Louis, Salem and Little Rock Railroad for the 
same time amounted to 2020 tons, showing an increase of 770 
tons over the previous week. The following are the quota- 
tions : 


HOT BLAST STONE COAL PIG. 
HOT BLAST CHARCOAL PIG. 
No. foundry from Tennessee ores, - - - - 35@37 


MISSOURI IRON ORES. 
Iron Mountain Co.’s Quotations. 


Pe eee Sees eee eeese Se eeeeee 










Benton Creek, © ee 
Surface ores, 0. catoeesesdunseass cchadibes (se .eaane Oat 


Red and brown hematites, per ton........ssc+cssee 5 00@6 50 


PG I I PR cdsics iss ccccteccceccccsensinccees ocoe § 30 
Rails, 50 to 60 Ib. inclusive ............eeeeeeeee+266 CO@6g 00 


——— 
THE BRITISH IRON TRADE. 


Lonpon, April 4, 1874. 
Perhaps at no period have the iron markets been more 
deranged than at the present time, owing to the extreme un- 





few exeeptions, the actual prices, though not excessively high, 
are yet sufficiently so to deter buyers from coming forward. 


suspension of operations at many mills and forges; yet we 
still learn of considerable pig iron going to stock. 

In the South Staffordshire district there are about 17,000 
miners on strike, and unless it be terminated, the iron works 
must for the most part be closed; 27 furnaces are being damped 
down or blown out already. The merchants in this district 
have been forcing sales of bars at £11, while Belgian bars are 
delivered at £10 108. In North Staffordshire the finishing iron 
trade is very depressed, and mills and forges are siopping for 
want of orders. There is hardly anything doing on either 
foreign or home account. The North of England trade has 
been very much unsettled by the failures of Messrs. Watson, 
Campbell & Co., and Messrs. Hannay & Sons. The business 
on Change was in a very excited state,and it is stated that 
forged pigs had been offered as low as 548., net cash. Rail 
makers are only able to secure orders by making con- 
cessions. The iron-masters propose ® reduction of 20 per 
cent, in wages, wihch will likely be settled by arbitration as in 






















































most cases heretofore in this district. The quarterly meeting 
of the North of England iron, coal and allied trades, will take 
place next Tuesday in the Exchange, Middlesbrough. In 
Shropshire the iron and coal masters have resolved to reduce 
miners wages 6d. per day, and enginemen 2d. per day; iron to 
be reduced £1 per ton, and coal 2s. 6d. per ton. The Besse- 
mer Steel Works are all quite busy and some large orders 
are being turned out for Russia and other places. The cruci- 
ble steel business is not in so satisfactory a state. 


In Wales only small and necessary orders are being given for 


iron. Iron making with but very few exceptions is being 
carried on at a loss. Masters are, however, hopeful of a 
brisk trade as spring opens out. The exports of rails last week 
show a slight improvement. The masters have postponed a 
discussion of the labor question, so there will probably be no 
{rouble from that source, before they again meet, at the end 
of this month. 


Makers in Cleveland will gladly sell No. 1 pig, at 658.; No. 2, 


at 628.5d.; and No. 3, at 608s. In Durham the geueral figure for 
No. 3 pig, is 608., and No. 4, 568.. No.4 Pig is being delivered 
into the Manchester district at 728.6d. Rails are being quoted in 
the North of England at £9@£10, about the former figure 
being the most general. 


Scotland.—An early adjustment of the labor troubles is 


looked for. Some of the miners have intimated their willing. 
ness to submit to a reduction of 20 per cent., but the masters 
have shown their unwillingness to put their blasts in operation 
till they are better assured that the employees are willing to 
attend to their work, and work six days in the week, Mr. 
MoDonatp condemns the action of the miaers in not adopting 
Mr. Feerie’s sliding scale, which be considers a panacea for 
all their troubles; but, in some cases this would .nake a reduc- 
tion of 3s. per day and in others of 25 per cent. In the East of 
Scotland everything is working smoothly. The strike against 
18. per day in Mid-and East Lothian has collapsed, the men 
being beaten. 


During the past week business was done in the War- 


rant Market from 778.6d. to 838.6d.; closing April rst at 798.6d 

The failures of Messrs. Watson, Campbell & Co.,and Messrs. 
R. Hannay & Sons, have hada very disastrous effect on the iron 
business. They were not brought on by losses in legitimate 
business; but, by speculating on a falling market. The lia- 
bilities of the former firm amount to £324,475 and the assets 
to £58,398, or about 38.6d. in the £. The latter firm is said to 
have liabilities amounting to £800,000. It is confidently affirm- 

ed (evenjamong the creditors) that the estate will realise 128.6d. 


@138. in the £. The shipments of pig iron for the week ending 
March 28, show a decrease of 566 tons as compared with tLe 
corresponding week in 1873 and a total decrease for the year, 
amounting to 41,551 tons. The imports of Middlesbrough 
pigs into Grangemouth show an increase for the same time 
of 2,180 tons and a total increase for the year of 16,697 tons. 


Makers’ irons are very irregular, but the following are a 


proximate quotations: Gartsherrie No. 1, 90s.; Coltness, 928.6d.; 
Summerlee, gos.; Carnbroe, 868.; Glengarnock, 878.6d.; Eglin- 


ton, 828.6d.; and Carron, gos. 





METALS. 


New York, April 24, 1874. 
Gold Coin.—During the last week gold has ranged from 


11444@112%, and closed, yesterday, at the latter figure. 


Bullion.—Owing to the scarcity of silver bar in this 


market, and the prospect of but very little arriving for two or 
three weeks, on account of not being able to transport from 
the mines until the roads improve, there has been a slight ad- 
vance, and it is now quoted at $1.28@1.29, gold, per ounce. 
Fine gold bar is quoted at par ($20.67 gold, per ounce), to 3 
per cent. premium. 


Copper.—During thc past week, sales on spot have amount- 


ed to about 50,000 Ib., at 243{c., and business is looking up. 


We learn of the sale of 200,c0o lb., to be delivered in June, at 
24%. Chili is quoted in London at £76. 

Tin.—By the latest cable quotations, we learn that L & F 
is quoted in London at £107, and Straits £106, with small 
stocks. The strike in Wales continues. The reaction in Eu- 
rope has had a corresponding effect on this market, and prices 
are steadily advancing. Straits are now being held at 2so. ; 
English Refined, 2334 ; and L. & F., 22}¢c., all gold. We note 
sales of about 4,000 slabs Straits, at 24¢.@z2s5c. gold, of which 
2,000 slabs were sold at 24@24)4c., and soo to arrive, at 24%c., 
gold : also, 50 tons L. & F., 213%4¢.@22}4c., gold, and 20 tons 
2144¢,@21%e., gold. 

Lead.—The market is dull, and sales are in moderate quan- 
tities for consumption. The stock is very light, and concen- 
trated in afewhands. There is no bullion, worthy of mention, 
moving eastward. We note sale of 30 tonsof Domestic at 
6%c., gold, and quote to-day at 64c.@6%c., gold. Foreign is 
quoted at 6%c.@6%c., gold. 

Spelter.—The business is very light. We note sale of 25 
tons Silesian at 6%c., and quote to-day at 6%{c.@7c., gold. 
Missouri is being quotei at 7¢.@7c., currency. 

Zine.—The market for Mosse!man sheet is firm at 81/0.@ 
8%c., gold. We note sale of 40 casks at $8.56, gold, per one 
hundred pounds. Westernis quoted at 8c., currency, and 
Silesian 8%c.@8%c., gold. 

Antimony —ihe market is quiet, and prices remain the 
same as at the date of our last, viz: 125%c.@12%c., gold. 

Manganese.—Common hard, or Psilomelane is in full 
supp'y at 342c. per lb. ; soft or Manganite 5c. ; and crystallized, 
or Pyrolusite scarce at 6c.@7c. : 

Quicksilver.—the demand continues to be beyond the 
supply, and prices here remain unchanged, while in London 
they are advan . The quotation in London, 4th inst.,. was 
£19 158.@£20 per e. e quotation here is $:.33@$r.35 
per Ib., and in San Franciseo $1.25 per Ib. 
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San Francisco Stock Market. 
BY TELEGRAPH. 
New York, April 23, 1874. 
We have advices from the San Franci-co Steck Board dated 
the 21st. With the exception of a slight decline in Kentuck 
and Raymond & Ely, the market has advanced. The report is 
as iolluws : 










Savage ..... esesecessecs 66 BMPOTIAL....ccccsrecsecse 6 
Crown Point ......... oe 87 Raymond & Ely........ 20} 
Yellow Jacket......... os Sy Meadow Valley......... 9 
Kentuck .... ccccccce cose 39 Eureka V G...ccoccccee 95 
Chollar Potosi.......... 64 ORI iscnspesencesisées) 
Gould & Curry......... 25 ‘ana iliatas tia ~— 
PE cccsenceb eapicees 82 


Soston stock Market. 
Boston, April 22, 1874. 
The fol'owing represents the prices bid for copper stocks at 
the closing of the Board. 150 shares of copper, Falls Mining 
Co., sold at from $21.25 to $22. 



















HAZARD & JONES, 


Pic LTRON 





COAL SHIPPERS. 


MARYLAND COAL CO., 


GEORGE’S CREEK 
CUMBERLAND COAL. 


OFFICES: 
Nos. 15 & 17 Trimty Building, New York. 


OXE BRO.’S & CA.,CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN- 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated 


Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 


MISCELLANEOUS. 















BROKERS. 


NEW AND OLD RAILS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Wrought & Cast Scrap Iron, &c., 


212 Pearl Street, New York. 


AUOUCT...ccccccccccccce 7% | Pewabic.......eeseeeeee 8 

Calumet and Hocla Co.. 135% | Pnouix .. 15 COAL. 

Copper Fals.....veeve-: 22 | Quincy. s|E. S. WHEELER & CO.,| = 80m tax svcK mounrar ver, 
: Sener res oa . OFFICES ; 

Franklin... 344 , kockland. I wat 

Mesnard ........... vo” | St. Clair... oo 8 NEW HAVEN, CONN., eee, Se ea ane. 

flat'onal..... alckialrekes Siiccrcciintinssanens Sle . ° wo Fe 






Potherick.........sse005 236 





American Institute of Mining Engineers. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


Announcements to Members and Associates. 

I. The ENGINEERING AND Mrinina Journat, which 
is the Organ of the Institute, and contains its proceed- 
ings, transactions and notices of meetungs, will be 
sent to each Member and Associate on the puyment of 
his annual dues. Back numbers cannot, as a rule, be 
ent. 

II. Dues (ten dollars per annum) are payable on 
election and at the annual (May) meeting. Members 
and associates elected at the February meeting pay 
ten dollars only to May of the following year. Re- 
mittances should be made, as faras possible, by P. O. 
Order, payable to the Secretary. 

MII. The Council earnestly requests members to 
forward to the Secretary, for preservation, copies of 
all printed mining and geological reports, particularly 

amphlets, which may fall in their way. It is be- 
Fieved that by this means a large amount of valuable 
fugitive information concerning different regions and 
properties in this country, may be caught and pre- 
served. 

Tomas M. Drown, Secretary, 1123 Girard street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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125th Auction Sale. 





IRON ANDTIN PLATES, 


Horse Shoes, 


_—— IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 





Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 
Room 43, Trinity Building, 
feb-1 111] Broadway 


HE DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFEK THEIR 
Superior DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies throug h- 
out the country. 
MINFS IN HARRISON COUNTY West Virginia, 
Wharves, Locust Point, Baltimo 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st. } 7m 
AGENTS: 
PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. 

Among the consumers cf Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Co, New York; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New 
York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Washiuge 
ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D.C. Portland Gas Light Co. 
Portland, Maine. 

Aw Reference to them is requested. may30-iy 


WILKESBARRE COAL, 


DELIVERED DIRECT FROM THE MINES OF 


THE WILKESBARRE COAL AND 
IRON COMPANY, 


OR FOR RE-SHIPMENT aT 









MPORTERS OF 





AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Merchant Iron. 


E. S. WHEELER & CO., 
18 Chapel Street, 


LIVERPOOL. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, RAILROAD IRON, 


AND 


BESSEMER STEEL RAILS. 
Works at Joliet, Ii. 
Office, 94 Washington street, Chicago. 


A. B. MEEKER, Pres, 


J. H. WRENN, Treas. and Sec. Port Johnston and Hoboken, 





CHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
HO oe OFFICE, 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Facutty.—F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., PresipEnt, 
T. EGLESTON, Jr., E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 
VINTON, E. M., Civiland Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pa. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; C. A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry, 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanica ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. NEWBERR\, 


50.000 
TONS SCRANTON COAL, 


On WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29th, 1874. 











Dec. 23-1y 


CONYNCHAM & CO., 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 





New York, April 22nd, 1874. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company 
will sell, by Messrs. JOHN H. DRAPER & CO., Auctioneers, 
at the Vompany’s Sales Room, 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, corner 
of William Street, NEw Yorz, on WEDNESDAY, Apuil 
Yoth, at 12 o’clock. noon, 
50,000 TONS 


oF 
COAL, FROM THE LACKAWANNA REGIONS, 
of the usual sizes, deliverable at the option of the Company 
at their Coal Docks either at Hoboken or Elizabethport during 
the month of May, 1874. 
The sale will be positive ; each lot put up will be sold to the 
highest bidder; no bids, in any form whatever, being wade 


for account of, or on behalf cf the Compavy. The conditions 
will be fully made known at the time of sale. 

TERMS: Firiy CENIS8 PEK TON, payable in current funds, 
the day of sale, and the balance, within ten days thereafter, at 
the office of the Company. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, President. _ 


W™B BEMENT& SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINISTS TOOLS 











OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
Tete ee 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Orrice No. 921 CHEstnuT STREET. 

Incorporated in 1847. Assets nearly $4.500,000. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Life Company, and one of the 
oldest and most reliable in the country. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing them insurance at the lowest possible rates. Its Poli- 
cies are ali non-forfeitable for their value after the third an- 
nual payment. SAMUEL HUEY, President. 
Samvet E. STOKES, Vice-Pres’t, H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
das. WEIR Mason, Actuary, HENRY AUSIIN, Secretary. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


M.D. LL.D.. Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mining Engineering ; Metailurgy; Geoloyvy and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical ai.d Applied Chemistry. Srecial stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particniar at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further info:mation and cata- 
logues, apply to 











Map Publisher & Manufacturer. 


ers of all lengths on hand; also, Mounted Drawing Paper of 
every description. 


Job Work of all kinds attended to with Care. 


Blake’s Patent Stone and Ore Breaker 


Susquehanna Coal Company’s 


COAL. 


Office, Room 52%, No, 71 Broadway, N.Y. 
Wharves, South Amboy, New Jersey. 


I. W. LAMSON, Ceneral Sales Agent. 
DETMOLD & COX, 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 


COALS. 


OFFICE: 


40 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
January 23:ly : 


BORDA & KELLER, 
KOH-I-NOOR COAL. 
Old Company—Lehigh—Wilkes-Barre—Ply- 
mouth, Red Ash—on board at 
Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: 
326 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
77 State — ini 
5 Doane St., - 
Wharf No, 4, Port Richmond. 


BIRD, PERKINS & JOB. 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL. 


FROM TEE 
Westmoreland—Cannelton—Red Bank—Youg 


hiogheny and Provincial Mines, 


103 State St., Boston., 
27 South St.. New York. 


STEPHEN S. LEE & SON., 
Miners and Shippers of 
GEORGE’S CREEK COAL 


. SWANTON MINES, 
No. 49 West Lombard street, 
BALTLMO: 


DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Noy. 21:ly Dean of the Faculty. 


J. L. SMITH, 










27 SOUTH SIXTH ST.. Philade!phia. 
Maps, Atlases, and Globes, Map Cases and Spring Map Roll- 














NEW 
WITH 
IMPORTANT 





Improvements. 


Used for reducing to fragments of any required size all hard 
and brittle substances, such as Stone for Macadam Roads, and 
for making Cencrete, and for Ballasting Railroads; also for 
crushing IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOULD, and other 
Ores. Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, 
Feldspar, Barytes, Manganese, Graphite, Phosphates, Plaster, 
Soapstone, Coal, Old Fire Brick. Mineral Paint, etc. 

For Circular, with full particulars, address 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Parties visiting New York can see a Crusher in operation at 
137 Elm street. 


TO SULPHURIC ACID MANUFAC. 
TURERS. 


ro SALE t—Copper Pyrites containing 47 per cent. sul 
phur ; either lump or granuiar, in any quantity required 
DYE & CURTISS, 
Dec, 30:3mo 608 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
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